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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” FOR OVER 45 YEARS 


a or Early Spring Snfestations 


RED SPIDER 


SOFT SCALES 
Won's SUPER-CIDE 


COMBINING THE BIG THREE 


D.D.T. - ROTENONE - PYRETHRUM 


DILUTE ONE PART SUPER-CIDE TO 100 PARTS WATER 


1 Qt. $3.25 ° 1 Gal. $9.75 * 5 Gals. $48.00 


* ¢ ¢ + « * * Order Your Supply Now +++ ++ = + 















BEETLE LARVAE CONTROL NON-ARSENICAL 
with GRUB-PROOFING COMPOUND 
ORGANIC PLANT FOOD wttien 
Combines the finest organic turf food with EXCELLENT FERTILIZER 
effective lead arsenate grub-proofing in a single 
application. A blend of D.D.T. and CHLORDANE and an 
llent fertilizer. 
100 Ibs. $10.50 excellent fertilizer 
V2 ton $92.50 100 Ibs. $11.00 * 2 ton $97.00 





These prices include shipping costs 
to all North-Eastern States 































| SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
FOR ALL TYPES OF 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
FOR YOUR CUT FLOWERS 


Up to double the normal life for your bouquets when you 


use FLOWER-PEPS. 


Most convenient to use — just drop in one FLOWER-PEP 
tablet for each pint of water in the vase. No more meas- 
uring and mixing of messy powders. Your flowers will 
reward you with extra days of beauty and fragrance. 
Water remains sweet and clean — no scum to scrub from 
the vase after use. 


Ask for FLOWER-PEPS at your favorite gift shop, florist, or 
department store. In attractive full color gift boxes: 200 
tablets $3.00, 50 tablets $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 

Or write for free illustrated folder 


FLOWER-PEPS DIVISION 


Department H52 NEEDHAM 92, MASS. 











KEEP YOUR TOOLS UNDER COVER 

in a ; 
HODGPORT 
TOOL HOUSE 
6’ 0” X , 8” 
Large enough to store 
your power mower 
and other garden 
tools. Will pay for 
itself in savings in 
depreciation of tools 
as well as keeping 


your equipment in 
top working order. 


EASILY 
ASSEMBLED — Shipped Anywhere from Stock — 


Manufactured in lightweight sections for easy erection and assembly. All 
lumber is kiln dried. Walls are covered with beveled siding of Western 
Red Cedar or California Redwood laid over our special tan Fibre Lining. 
Floors are full thick tongued and grooved Douglas Fir. Exterior painted 
white with slate black trim. Interior woodwork is stained walnut color. 
Slate black Asphalt Shingles are supplied for roofs. 


THE COMPLETE HODGSON LINE OF HOUSING AGAIN AVAILABLE 


E. F. HODGSON CO., INC. 


America’s First Prefabricator 
8 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


OUTDOOR EXHIBIT SHOWROOM 
AND FACTORY 730 Fifth Avenue 


Dover, Massachusetts New York, N. Y. 
DOver 8-0057 Circle 7-1691 


Telephone 
COpley 7-0244 
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Is February the best month to repot house plants? 

Repotting of house plants varies with the kind of plant, al- 
though the rule to remember is to repot when plants begin to 
grow just after the resting period. Late February is the beginning 
of the growing period for many house plant kinds. 

7 xy y 

What is the proper time to start vegetable seeds in flats so that the 
growing seedlings will be large enough for transplanting in the garden 
in the Spring? Also, which vegetables should be started in the house 
or coldframe? 

Since the time at which vegetable plants can be planted in the 
garden depends on the region, two months before they are to be 
planted outdoors is the time to sow the seeds. If large plants of 
tomatoes or peppers are wanted, three or more weeks should be 
allowed. Vegetables which should be started in flats include 
tomatoes, peppers, eggplant, celery, early cabbage, early caulli- 
flower and early broccoli. 

xy y y 

Are there “green” snowdrops? 

Such snowdrops are so-called because the emerald patches on 
the inner segments of the flowers are large and are augmented 
by green lines on the outer segments. Galanthus scharloki, per- 
haps the handsomest, has green spots on its outer segments. 
Galanthus nivalis viridi-apice is a large-flowered and tall-stemmed 
sort with extra green spots. 

7 Y y 

Why is late Winter considered the best time to prune grapes? 

Late Winter is a good pruning time because canes killed during 
the Winter can be cut out, leaving only healthy, vigorous ones. 
Spring pruning is not recommended because the sap begins to 
flow, and buds, which begin to swell, can be easily broken off. 

i y xy 

What is the best time to transplant a birch tree? 

In the very early Spring before growth starts. 

oe ¥ 

How should Concord grapes be pruned? 

Concords should be pruned so that vines are left with about 
40 buds each, that is, four canes each with 10 buds. This method 
of leaving one main stalk with four lateral branches is known as 
the Kniffen system. 

y y : 

In sowing sweet peas of several varieties in sand in a warm cellar 
in readiness for planting outdoors, I find that some varieties mold 
and rot, while others germinate perfectly. All seeds are first chipped. 
What can be done to prevent the rotting? 

It is evident that certain varieties of sweet peas are susceptible 
to ‘damping off” or other fungus diseases. You should first ster- 
ilize the sand with boiling hot water or some soil sterilizer, and 
also treat the chipped seeds with a fungicide. 

A y y 

Is this the proper time to start gloxinia tubers indoors? 

Yes. Start them during February or March in light humusy 
soil. 

y xy xy 

My freesias grew weak and spindly this Winter. Their flowers 
were poor. What is the cause? Bulbs were started in October in rec- 
ommended soil mixtures. 

Spindly growth on freesias is often due to lack of abundant 
sunshine and too-high temperatures. After growth starts plants 
should be kept at 40°-50° F. at night, with a 5°-10° rise during 
the day. Freesias also resent overwatering. 

ae ee 


Which is the hardiest forsythia? 

Forsythia ovata, the earliest to bloom, is also the hardiest. Its 
amber-yellow flowers, borne more or less singly, are not as showy 
as those of the more popular kinds. F. ovata is recommended, 
however, where other forsythias are not hardy. 
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Nutritive Starvation 


Hunger Signs In Crops, A Symposium. 
By The American Society of Agronomy 
and The National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: Judd and 
Detweiler, Inc. $4.50. 


The studies assembled in this symposium 
on nutritive deficiencies in plants include 
many new advances made in the field. This 
second edition has gone further in the 
purpose, which, as pointed out in the first 
edition, is “to heip us recognize the signs 
of nutritional deficiency in crop plants.” 
Written by leading research scientists who 
have made a close study of this subject, 
each in his own particular field, the eight 
chapters of this volume deal with such 
major crops as cotton, tobacco, legumes 
and the potato. The 390 pages are freely 
illustrated with colored, and black and 
white photographs. 


For Nursery Managers 
Principles of Nursery Management. By 

Willis Pierre Duruz. New York: A. T. 

De La Mare Co., Ine. $3.50. 

Here is the nursery phase of horticulture 
presented from a different point of view 
with the purpose of aiding beginners or 
students interested in the nursery business, 
as well as those already engaged in it. All 
aspects of the modern nursery are treated 
with practicality: planting in the Spring, 
digging and grading in the Autumn, and 
storing and shipping in the Winter. Though 
not a manual, culture, propagation, and 
plant control and quarantine are also 


covered. 


English Yearbook 
The Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, 1949. 

London: The Royal Horticultural So- 

ciety. $1.19. 

This excellent edition will please daffodil 
and tulip lovers everywhere because of its 
many helpful articles ranging from full ac- 
counts of the 1949 shows and new daffodils 
listed for 1949, to information on daffodil 
breeding, and climate and storage influence 
on bulb flowering. The 216 pages of this 
15th edition are decked with several hand- 
some photographs. 


The Rose in Life 
The Romance of the Rose. By Josephine 

Craven Chandler. Boston: Charles T. 

Branford Co. $1.50. 

Here is a delightful volume, attractively 
printed, that tells the story of a favorite 
Hower and its significant role in cultures the 
world over. Everybody who loves the rose 

and romance — will want to read and 
own this book for its charm and_ poetie 
appeal. 
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SUTTER’S GOLD 


Oblanding New Jouses 


TOM BRENEMAN — Scintillating new 
hybrid tea rose whose satiny buds of 
coral rose develop into exquisite, long 
lasting flowers. Rugged, disease resist- 
ant plants bloom profusely all summer 
adding happy, sparkling color and fra- 
grance to your garden. 

BABE RUTH—An exceptionally fine 
new hybrid tea rose. Heavy petaled, 
copper salmon buds open into big, 
lustrous, rose-pink flowers with long 
stems and flawless foliage. Strong, ro- 
bust plants provide an abundance of 
flowers all season. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Unquestionably, this is the 
finest catalog offered any- 
where. Almost 200 pages 
filled with exciting new in- 
troductions and worthwhile 
old favorites, fully listed 
and illustrated in “true-to- 
life’ colors. This splendid reference book 
contains explictt cultural instructions for 
each item. To be sure you get your copy, 
it is necessary that you enclose with your 
request 5O0¢, coin or stamps, to cover post- 
age and handling costs. 


29 MENTOR AVE. 
MENTOR, OHIO 


The host of exciting new introduc- 
tions presented in Wayside’s “better 
than ever” catalog for spring planting 
cannot fail to arouse your enthusiasm. 
Splendid new strangers that 
will thrill you with their un- 
usual beauty, form and hardi- 
ness. The rose section alone 
illustrates and lists more than 
150 magnificent varieties in- 
cluding the six outstanding 
new roses shown below. 


ALL-AMERICA ROSE 
SELECTIONS FOR 1950 


MISSION BELLS—Hybrid Tea. 
Deep salmon-pink buds become 
sparkling shrimp pink when open. Vigor- 
ous plants have large, heavy textured flow- 
ers of unbelievable beauty. 
CAPISTRANO — Rich, deep, smaller-glow- 
ing, rose-pink hybrid tea that retains its 
brilliance. Hardy, disease resistant plants 
bear huge, velvety flowers on long stems. 
SUTTER’S GOLD — Gleaming new hybrid 
tea whose silky, golden petals are copper 
veined. Sturdy plants produce a profusion 
of stunning flowers that are ideal for 
cutting and indoor arrangements. 
FASHION — Fascinating new floribunda of 
coral-pink overlaid with gold. Bushy 3’ 
plants have enormous clusters of fragrant, 
314” blooms of clear coral. Extremely 
hardy. 


Horilunda 


FASHION 










































ARTEMISIA 
SILVER MOUND 


Artemisia schmidtiana nana 


Arresting soft gray feathery 


stepping stones. 


accompanies order. 









foliage and low mound-shaped growth 
make it an ideal perennial for border or accent use. 


WOOLLY THYME times ioncinoss 


Superior to any other plant for hot dry terraces between flagging or 
Remember most gardens lack gray which contrasts so effectively with 
green foliaged plants and harmonizes brilliant colors of varied hues. 


Prices of both—Strong field plants..... 


or we will supply 10 each of both varieties for only $9.00 postpaid when remittance 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 888 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 


Ask for a copy of “Better Gardens for 1950°" 


....-60¢ each, 3 for $1.50 


Order now 


| 
| 




















More new 


The New Flower fer 1950 
You'll Hear About All Year 
Garden leaders are already 
publishing its praises. It 
will be the talk of garden 
fans all summer. Be one of 
them by ordering seeds now! 











RARE FLOWERS 


3000 KINDS AND MORE grow at our Old Orchard 
Seed Farm of unusual and lovely Flowers. 

AND OUR 1950 CATALOG pictures them, describes 
them, gives the how-to-grow and where-to-grow. It's 
accurate, it’s interesting, and if you ask for it, a copy 
will come to you quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
| ,Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 
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New Kind of 
Giant Zinnia 


the new Hybrid 4 
128 pages of helpful facts, to give you a better garden. 


W.AtleeBurpeeCo. 


Address: 446 Burpee Building--at nearest city: 
J Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside 










Sturdy 
Plants 2 


2) 
foo tall SPECIAL! 


Seeds for only 
The long, fluffy, ruffled, chrysanthemum-like 
tals set a new style—largest of all informal 
Finnias ever introduced! The graceful scarlet-red 
flowers, 5 to 5% in. across on extra long stems, 
go handsomely with other flowers in arrange- 
ments—make stunni bouquets by themselves. 
A spectacular garden display. Easy to grow. 
Seed Supply Limited — Order Today ! 
















So every garden may have this new Burpee creation this 
year, prices start at 10c, postpaid: SPECIAL, 30 Seeds 10¢; 
100 Seeds 25¢; % Ounce $1.00. Send cash at our risk. 


ee Seed Catalog FREE 
ur creations in better flowers, also 
ables everybody’s talking about. 





, California 








HEADQUARTERS for 
FRESHLY-DUG NURSERY STOCK 


WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WElLlesley 5—3431 








E222 CATALO 


GLADLAND ACRES at LEBANON, ORE., offers 
604 varieties of Oregon-grown glads. 

The PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY, PORTLAND, 
ORE., has over 350 camellia varieties from which 
to choose. The address is 3307 NO. WILLIAMS AVE. 

Miniature and small-flowering gladiolus va- 
rieties only are included in the special list of 
ROGERS’ GLAD GARDENS, GREENLAWN, L. I., N. Y. 

The new 1950 catalog of H. E. MORROW, 318 
WEST THIRD, MONTICELLO, 10WA, is devoted to 
varieties of “tall corn glads.”” Helpful cultural 
information is included at the end. 

From BATH, ENGLAND, the colorful catalog of 
BLACKMORE AND LANGDON contains begonias, 
cyclamen, polyanthus, delphiniums, gloxinias, 
phlox, herbaceous plants, seeds, etc. The del- 
phinium list is extensive. 

CARL SALBACH’S 1950 catalog offers glad va- 
rieties along with flower seeds. The address is 
657 WOODMONT AVE., BERKELEY 8, CALIF. 

More glads may be had from pDISTINCTIVE 
GLADS, NEW CUMBERLAND, PA. The selection in- 
cludes the small-flowering and miniature kinds. 

The 1950 Spring catalog of the BURGESS SEED 
& PLANT CO., GALESBURG, MICH., contains a wide 
selection of “blizzard belt” vegetable and flower 
seeds, bulbs, trees, shrubs, vines, and fruits. 


Satisfying Onions 


Allium scorodoprasum is somewhat simi- 
lar to garlic, and the bulbs may be used 
in the kitchen if the cook is in need of onion 
flavoring. But I grow it for the flower- 
clusters of reddish-purple and for the odd 
way that little bulbils are produced. They 
grow on top of the flower heads and may 
be used in food, or re-planted to increase 
the colony for the coming season. 

A dwarf rock-garden sort came to me label- 
ed “A. cernuum’’. Its flowers are whorls of 
little lavender-pink blossoms — like the 
lily-of-the-valley bells tipped downward 
on six- or eight-inch stems. This one does 
not increase rapidly. The plant is thrifty 
in growth, and every visitor admires it 
when he views the low plant so full of 
Summer bloom. 

A, pulchellum, when in bloom in my 
garden, is often mistaken for some oriental 
subject, as the plant is literally covered 
with pretty heads of blossoms in a shade of 
crushed raspberry-rose. The bloom-heads 
look, at a distance, like little, old-fashioned 
peonies of the “‘bomb”’ type, and the dis- 
play lasts a long time, finally fading to 
lavender and producing many seeds. This 
sort cuts well, making an unusual bouquet. 
The seed clusters are sometimes used in 
Winter vases. 

A, azureum is beautiful with its tall clus- 
ters of azure blue flowers and it seeds itself. 
This Allium is the only one (of many that 
I grow) that seems to need Winter protec- 
tion. Thus a Winter-blanket of pine needles 
is provided, and even baby azureums sleep 
well beneath this covering. 

— Naomi M. InGaAs 
Windsor, Vt. 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


THOUGH February snows may fall and linger, our thoughts and gar- 
dening activities breathe of Spring. 

BRANCHES of pear, peach, apple, and other fruit trees may be brought 
indoors for forcing. 

SOW seeds of stock in order to get flowers in the early Summer when 
evenings are still cool. Stock resents hot weather, and plants set out 
late wait for the cool nights of late Summer and Fall to bloom. 

IN the northern states boxwood should be protected against freezing and 
thawing. In the South it may be pruned and trimmed. 

POT UP gloxinias in light, humusy, well-drained soil. 

SEEDS, particularly old ones, may be tested for viability by placing a 
few on a damp blotter kept in a warm spot until germination. 

WATCH ferns, oleanders, gardenias, ivies and other house plants for the 
scale and mealy bug, and spray with an oil emulsion. 

PLANT seeds of onions, eggplant, pepper, early cauliflower, tomatoes 
and early cabbage. 

DRY OFF freezias, ixias, lachenalias, ornithogalums, and _ sparaxis 
gradually, and store in their pots until August when they may be 
started again. 

IN selecting new shrubs for your property order those that fruit in the 
Fall. The attractive berries often vie with Spring bloom, and besides, 
the birds will appreciate them too. 

GIVE lilacs and euonymus infested with scale a dormant spray with an 
oil emulsion. 

FOR early bloom cannas may be started inside in 4-inch pots. Place 
tubers with the eyes less than 2’’ below the surface of the soil. 


GIVE garden tools a final check up. If you failed to clean and mend them 
during the Winter, tend to those needs now. 


IF you are planning to re-landscape the front of your house, remember to 
keep the design simple and to use low-growing plant materials that 
will not tower beyond 2nd story windows in a few years. Avoid, also, 
unattractive plantings of umbrella catalpa and weeping mulberry in 
the centers of front lawns. 


IN warm weather prune shrubs that bloom in- the Summer, such as 
hydrangeas, vitex, and altheas. Spring bloomers should be pruned just 
after flowering. 


February 1950 


MOVE large deciduous trees. 

GIVE house plants applications of liquid manure from time to time. 
Repotting may also be started this month or any time before active 
growth begins. 

PAPER-WHITE narcissus and Chinese sacred lilies may still be forced 
in pebbles for indoor Spring color and fragrance. They come into 
bloom quicker than those started in the Fall. 

CONTINUE to feed the Winter birds. February snows are often deep and 
the weather cold. The natural supply of berries is also exhausted. 

SEEDS of dwarf French marigolds and sweet alyssum may be planted 
for flowering by Easter. Plenty of sunshine is necessary. 

PLAN your garden on paper. There are plenty of long evenings in which 
to “transplant”’ shrubs and trees with ease, as often as you wish. 

IN mild weather press back perennials thrown out by frost action. 

PEARS and apples may be pruned as soon as the weather is moderate. 

ORDER your vegetable and flower seeds in readiness for sowing indoors 
or out, as the need may be. 

TREAT seeds before sowing with fungicides to prevent “damping off” 
and other diseases. Follow directions closely. 

CLEAN out mummified fruit from peaches and other fruit trees, and 
burn to prevent the spread of brown rot and other diseases. Cut out, 
also, black knot on plums and cherries. 

SPRINKLE dahlia tubers lightly to prevent their drying out. 


SEEDS of Jerusalem cherry may be sown for plants next Christmas. 
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Photo by James N. Keen 


An oak tree in Ohio glorified by rime 


USUALLY. a man must stir himself early on Winter mornings if he is to see the richest 
rime. Some nights, all too seldom, a warm, wet and gentle southerl) 
with wonder. Then the very first 
world is diamonded. But rime is 
wind rises and brushes it down - 


handiwork of the frost 
breeze blows through the silent hours and whitens every tree 
light of the sun kindles this whiteness to flashing fire. The 


very delicate. The sun soon melts it away, or the morning 


and the glory is gone. 
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Blacl Magic —_: Your » * 


By R. E. Stephenson, Corvallis, Ore. 


NOIL formation is a slow process, estimated to require 10,000 
years or more to form one foot of depth. The best soils 
provide 10 feet or more of effective depth for root zone. 

Rocks are variable in composition but contain several minerals 
such as feldspars, micas, apatite, hornblend and others that are 
important in forming soils. As the solid rock disintegrates, the 
minerals are liberated to dissolve partially in water. 

Taking orthoclase feldspar mineral as an example, one of the 
results of the dissolving action of water is some soluble potassium. 
Another result is the freeing of some silica which may become 
ordinary sand. Still another produét of the reaction with water is 
the clay material of the soil, a new mineral derived from the 





feldspar-water reaction. 

These reactions are typical of those that account for two im- 
portant mechanical soil parts, sand and clay. The third mechani- 
cal constituent is the silt which is composed of tiny pieces of 
minerals ranging in size from five hundredths of a millimeter to 
five thousandths of a millimeter in diameter. Clay particles are 
smaller than this range and sand particles are larger, up to one 
millimeter in diameter. The relative proportion of sand, silt and 
clay, determines soil texture. 

The disintegration of rocks is partly physical and partly chemi- 
cal. When a glacier grinds rocks to flour, or when the alternate 
heating and cooling breaks big rocks into little ones, those are 
physical processes. Hydration, solution, and oxidation are chemi- 
cal processes. 

After rocks are disintegrated and the minerals undergo various 
changes by chemical reactions, the fine materials are subject to 
some sorting and redistribution by wind and water. Streams and 
lakes redistribute the sand, silt and clay, sometimes leaving sand 
predominantly in one location and perhaps clay mostly in an- 
other. Or the wind picks up silt and carries it far from the original 
source and covers the earth sometimes several feet deep with fine 
material. This then becomes a fertile and highly productive loess 
soil. 

Soil is not only a mass of minerals in various stages of weather- 
ing that gives sand, silt and clay particles, but it contains two to 
four per cent, or more (by weight) of organic matter that is mostly 
humus, partially decomposed remains of plant roots, and various 
kinds of litter and organisms. The humus of the soil, chemically, 
is largely lignin, hemicellulose, and protein materials. The lignin 
in part, at least in combination with the protein and the humus 
mass, is partly in combination with the clay. This humus-clay 
combination takes on a sponge-like structure and forms water- 
stable granules, until, with abundance of humus as on the forest 
floor, the whole mass of soil becomes an accumulation of granules 
and crumbs, readily permeable to roots, water, and air — an ideal 
condition for supporting plant growth. 
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Soil is never an inert mixture of minerals and organic matter. 
It is a living system full of bacteria, fungi, and animal organisms 
such as earthworms, ants, and arthropods, all of which contribute 
something to the quality of the soil. These organisms decompose 
the organic matter and help mix the minerals and humus of the 
soil to form the granules. The larger organisms, such as ants and 
earthworms, make channels and burrows through the soil that are 
effective in admitting air and water and that provide openings for 
roots to penetrate. 

The activity of soil organisms is responsible for much of the 
liberation of nutrients to plants. A certain kind of bacteria is 
capable of producing nitrates from organic matter, and these 
nitrates supply the plant with the growth-element nitrogen. At 
the same time, other nutrients are made ready for the plant by 
many organisms, either as the direct result of decomposition or 
because solvents are produced to attack and free the nutrients 
from the more inert minerals. A small amount of nutrient will go 
directly into solution in water without the intervention of soil 
organisms. 

The most active portion of the soil is the clay and humus, both 
of which are capable of absorbing and holding soluble nutrients 
carrying such elements as potassium, magnesium, phosphorus, 
and others that are supplied by fertilizers. These nutrients held by 
the clay and humus are prevented from loss by leaching and are 
gradually given up to the absorbing roots of a growing crop. 

The plant roots make contact with the moist colloidal clay and 
humus, and through these surface contacts absorb both nutrients 
and moisture. The spongy crumb structure of soils, rich in humus 
with only a moderate amount of clay (a loam, sandy loam, or silt 
loam texture), is most favorable to profuse root development and 
efficient functioning of the roots. 

The undisturbed soil before man arrives upon the scene to start 
cultivation is, therefore, a natural body formed by natural 
processes operating on natural materials over a long period of 
time to develop physical, chemical and biological properties that 
enable the enriched soil to support plants. The arrival of man 
with tillage tools is not always good, so far as soil properties are 
concerned, as evidenced by much once-good soil now in varying 
stages of deterioration. 

As a physical system, soils must have good depth (10 or 12 feet) 
without obstructions in the profile, to allow crop roots not only to 
penetrate deeply but so that the roots can obtain air (oxygen), 
water and nutrients simultaneously from soil contact. By volume, 
the ideal soil is about 40 per cent rock (mineral) particles, 10 
per cent organic matter and 50 per cent open space. The 50 

(See neat page) 
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per cent open space should be approxi- 
mately one-half occupied by water and one- 
half by air when the soil has all the crop 
water (capillary water) it is capable of 
holding. Good soil will hold about two 
inches of crop water for each foot of depth. 

As a chemical system the soil is a store- 
house of nutrients, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potassium, sulfur, calcium, magnesium, 
iron, copper, zinc, manganese, and boron 
that plants require for normal nutrition. A 
large portion of these nutrient elements in 
the top soil are in organic combination 
(with the humus) and are liberated as the 
organic matter rots. The chemical proper- 
ties of the soil are most favorable to the 
plant when the reaction is about neutral, 
due to the combination of clay and humus 
with lime, and when the humus is regularly 
and liberally renewed. 

As a biological system, the soil organisms 
(bacteria, fungi, and many animal organ- 
isms) are active in breaking down organic 
matter and in attacking inert minerals, 
causing solutions and oxidations that pre- 
pare the nutrients for absorption by plant 
roots. Some organisms can take nitrogen 
from the air where it is abundant and leave 
it in the soil in organic form where gradual 
liberation feeds the plant. This was the 
original source of all the nitrogen that the 
soil contains. 

To the extent that man co-operates with 
nature to preserve the favorable properties 
of the soil developed through ages of activ- 
ity, crop yields will be maintained at a 
satisfactory level. Legumes probably will 
be needed to renew the supply of nitrogen 
and humus, lime will be needed to correct 
the acidity of the soil (where rainfall is 
greater than 30 to 40 inches annually) and 
fertilizers are necessary to supplement the 
supply of available essential elements in the 
soil. 

Crops cannot be continually removed 
with nothing put back, nor can the soil be 
left bare and subject to leaching and erosion 
that has destroyed the productivity of so 
much good land. Nature covers her fields 
with grass or timber, and man must recog- 
nize that a plant cover is one essential to 
the preservation of a productive soil. If he 
observes these fundamentals, he should be 
able to produce profitable harvests over the 
years to come and to maintain the soil in a 
high state of productivity for the genera- 
tions that are to follow. 





MICROFILMED 


Because of its prominence in garden- 
ing, Horticulture has been selected for 
microfilming, beginning with the Janu- 
ary issue. Films are made for each 
calendar year and are available to 
regular subscribers of record only from 
University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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ermanence in Gardening 


By Arthur E. Rapp, Council Bluffs, lowa 


HAVE been looking with considerable 

interest at an English gardening maga- 
zine in which appear pictures and an article 
about an English garden that has been 
maintained continuously for several hun- 
dred years. While we Americans do have a 
few gardens that have been maintained 
for long periods by reason of their historical 
associations, we have very few whose per- 
manence is due to their garden interest. 

Perhaps we are still too young as a people 
to ignore opportunity as it presents itself, 
or to be afflicted by nostalgia at the thought 
of the garden we have abandoned. No 
people have such a wide range of possible 
interests as we have, so that the appeal of 
a cottage garden may not be as irresistible 
or as important to us as it may be to 
others. 

There is no doubt that there has been a 
remarkable increase in garden interest 
here in America. The development of pri- 
vate gardens and the rapid growth of gar- 
den organizations, the success of garden 
publications, and the increase in garden 
exhibitions, all give evidence of the in- 
creased interest, but the lack of permanence 
of so many gardens, and the interest 
through which they were created, should 
not be ignored. Is gardening here in Amer- 
ica too difficult, too expensive, or too 
disappointing so that its devotees cast 
aside the tools of the craft, abandoning 
their gardens to the care of nature? 

Apparently the things of nature have an 
appeal to most of us even though so many 
of its ways are still mysterious. We have 
an abundance of advice, of books and arti- 
cles, many of them interesting even though 
they are largely compilations of generali- 
ties, somewhat traditional, and of very 
limited application. Such generalities lack- 
ing the appealing logic that should be back 
of them are not always of great value. We 
have an abundance of pictures and descrip- 
tions, but even pictures and descriptions 
can be misleading. 

One of the most helpful aids to those who 
would become good gardeners is to become 
interested in the wild flowers that may 
be found locally. Native plants growing 
naturally indicate soil and climatic con- 
ditions with remarkable accuracy, and 
while there are many other things than 
native plants that can be grown through 
the efforts and skill of a good gardener, 
it is a mistake to ignore the indications 
that wild flowers present. Our good fortune 
in having such a wide range of attractive 
garden material easily available may some- 
times add to a confusion and ultimate dis- 
appointment that may even prove fatal 
to a permanent garden interest. There 
probably will never be a statutory law pro- 
hibiting the planting of magnolias and flow- 
ering dogwoods in Manitoba nor ericaceous 


plants in alkaline regions, but there are 
other ways to learn than by experience. 
Most of us have learned, however, that 
even success on one side of a path gives no 
assurance that equal success can be at- 
tained on the other. 

As a people we have great faith in the 
efficacy of organizations, and so, as a result, 
we have garden clubs and societies devoted 
to some special flowers such as roses and 
iris. Then we have state federations and 
federations of federations. We like to as- 
sume that only through organized effort 
can we attain our objectives. I suspect at 
times that what we crave is closer contact 
and association with those with whom we 
have a common interest. It may be signifi- 
cant that our garden organizations are not 
as a rule particularly interested in cultural 
problems. It may also be significant that in 
many cases the membership, especially in 
those organizations devoted to some special 
interest, indicates impermanence, the turn- 
over being very great. 

I wish there were a better medium to 
place what is known about gardencraft, 
more adequately at the disposal of those 
who wish to garden. From time to time, it 
has been my good fortune to meet very 
good gardeners who were almost inarticu- 
late about their garden practices. Gladly 
would they show you their gardens, with 
which apparently they were in communion, 
without the use of words. Always were 
they the good — the very good gardeners — 
and I can never think of their gardens being 
neglected or abandoned. It seems to me 
that the English cottage gardener has per- 
fected this brevity of speech, so that often, 
with a single syllable only half enunciated, 
he can indicate a complex cultural problem 
that would require much explanation from 
one less adept. 

What makes English garden literature 
and so many English gardens, be they 
large or small, so interesting is the range of 
conditions prevailing in relatively small 
areas. In this vast land of ours, we have an 
even greater range of conditions, all of 
which, with rather minor and obvious ex- 
ceptions, we ignore, often to our sorrow 
and sometime to the permanence of our 
garden interest. 

Perhaps it would be well if we would 
recognize that to a great extent nature, in 
determining soil’ and atmospheric condi- 
tions, does most of the work even though 
she permits us to accept much of the credit 
for whatever success we have. Not that I 
would ever expect nature’s conditions to be 
tailored to fit the time, the place, and the 
gardener’s wishes, — for that would take 
much of the element of chance from garden- 
ing, and would give us no excuse for walking 
off the job. Perhaps, however, it would give 
greater permanence to our gardens. 
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HERE IS A JOB FOR YOU... 


Walls — 1c Beautiful 


By Dorothy Ebell Hansell, Summit, N. J. 


OW many suburban places today could 
have their general appearance im- 
proved if the masonry walls flanking the 
driveway or turn-around, or the walls en- 
closing the terrace, were converted into wall 
gardens? How many hours of strenuously 
pushing a lawn mower up and down steep 
slopes could be saved, were the lawn graded 
into several levels separated by planted 
retaining walls? Such walls are just as use- 
ful, and so much more attractive. 

As in every form of gardening, there is a 
right and wrong way to build a wall garden. 
It does take more thought, time and labor 
than just “to pile stones together.” The 
latter haphazard method may suffice to 
mark the boundary of pasture land, but it 
does not furnish good growing conditions 
for plants. 

Here in the eastern states, and in other 
sections, where the problem of alternate 
freezing and thawing exists, it is well to 
make a solid base — excavating two feet 
deep and two and a half to three feet wide 
along the length of the proposed wall. 
Broken pieces of rock, small stones, coarse 
gravel, and soil, fill the excavation to ground 
level. The soil should be firmly packed - 
playing the hose on it will force it down 
among the rocks where it belongs. 

The first layer of rocks is then placed on 
this foundation and should reach back into 
the bank. Soil is pressed in and around the 
rocks to fill all spaces. This is important 
throughout the building of the wall, for 
air pockets mean death to plants. 

In setting the rocks, be sure they tilt 
downward at the rear in order to direct the 
moisture to the back of the wall where 
most of the roots will be located. Also, as 
the wall gains in height, the face recedes 
approximately one inch to every foot. As- 
suming the wall is four feet high, ithe top 
row will be four inches back from the front 
of the base. This backward slope is to catch 
the rainfall needed by the plants. 

Most of the plants which adapt them- 
selves to wall gardening like a neutral soil. 
A satisfactory composition consists of one 
part good loamy soil, one part sand, one 
part leafmold, and one part well-rotted 
cow manure. And I mean well-rotted: 
otherwise as it ages and loses bulk, air 
pockets may be created in the rock crev- 
ices. Some plants, for example Dianthus, 
Sedums, and Sempervivums, like a leaner, 
grittier soil so that crevices accommodat- 
ing them can be filled accordingly. Other 
plants may indicate a preference for acidity 

and their taste may be gratified with the 
additions of acid peat moss or oak leafmold. 

With the first layer of rocks covered 
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with about two inches of the soil mixture, 
planting begins. The roots, spread out care- 
fully to their fullest extent in a little hollow 
made by scooping out some of the soil, 
are then covered with soil and patted 
firmly. The crown of the plant is level with 
the face of the rock below it, with the roots 
running to the back of the wall. The plant- 
ing continues in this manner until the 
length of the wall has been completed. Then 
the second row of rocks is laid on, covered 
with stones, and the plants set in. The 
procedure continues until the whole wall 
is finished. 

Field-grown or potted plants may be 
used, but the latter are more easily han- 
dled, as their root systems are compact. 
There’s another advantage with potted 
plants in that they can be planted almost 
any time of the year except in the hot 
months of July and August. Planting can 
even be carried out in those two months, 
if necessity dictates— but neither the 
plants nor the planter really enjoy the 
operation. 

The choice of plant material is deter- 
mined, to a large extent, by the wall’s ex- 
posure — full sun or partial shade — and 
by the kind of stones with which it is built. 
If the wall is constructed of weathered 
rocks, diminutive plants which peer out of 
pockets and crevices, with trailers here and 
there, would be a reasonable selection. On 
the other hand, if the stones are more or 
less ordinary, and were used because they 
were readily obtained for a retaining wall, 
the logical thing is to conceal them as much 
as possible with trailing and mat-forming 
plants. 

For a sunny wall of weathered rocks, 





Sempervivums are desirable. The tight 
mounds of S. arachnoideum, covered with 
cobwebs of fine white wool, are intriguing. 
The rosettes of S. rubicundum are a deep 
red — they lose their ruddiness even in 
light shade. The common hen-and-chick- 
ens, S. tectorum, is an old standby, and in 
the form violaceum, the leaves have a soft 
pale purple cast in late Winter and early 
Spring. 

Not all Sedums are nuisance plants as is 
S. acre. There are well behaved members of 
the Stonecrop tribe — some real gems, in 
fact. S. brevifolium has tiny grey-green 
leaves on tiny, twisting, red stems. It 
forms a very small mat which is starred 
with dainty, little, white flowers in July. 
Another compact species is S. spathulifo- 
lium. Grown in full sun, the grey leaves are 
reddish. My small plant has yet to bloom 
—J hope to see its light yellow flowers this 
coming June. S. spathulifolium may be 
grown in sun or light shade, as may S. nevi. 
I like this last Sedum very much. It is 
neat, compact and colorful. The small 
mound of grey leaves turn a lovely rose 
color in the Fall, and the pretty white flow- 
ers are produced freely in June and July. 

Sedum dasyphyllum is another free 
bloomer. The tight mass of roundish, grey- 
green leaves is almost completely hidden in 
the Spring with pale pink stars. S. sieboldi 
puts on a good show in September and Oc- 
tober when its bright pink flowers are in 
evidence. The arching stems of blue-grey 
leaves, with a touch of pink, fall gracefully 
out of a cranny in the wall garden. 

Both Sedums and Sempervivums are use- 
ful in planting an established dry wall. 
Being shallow rooted, they can be tucked 
more easily into pockets and crevices than 
can plants with long roots. 

For mats of blooms on a sunny wall, try 
Arabis alpina flore plena, Aubrieta del- 
toidea Lavender, Dianthus deltoides albus 
and D. gratianopolitanus, Phlox subulata 
brittoni Pink, and P. nivalis Camla. Either 
on the sunny side or the shaded side of a 
wall garden, the Campanulas will give a 
good account of themselves: carpatica, ela- 

See page 68 
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Dry walls lend themselves particularly well to planting 
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THE NEWEST THING IN HOUSE PLANTS... 


Shy the a 


By Wyndham Hayward, Winter Park, Florida 


JR many generations the Bromeliaceae, 

or “‘air plants” as they are better known, 
have been treasured members of choice 
greenhouse and conservatory collections. 
It is only in the recent years of pot plant 
development, when orchids are sold like 
geraniums and saintpaulias are found on 
every window sill, that the ornamental 
and artistic beauties of the pineapple family 
are coming into their own as plants for the 
everyday home, like the Chinese evergreen 
and philodendron. 

This is gratifying to every enthusiast of 
these one-time rarities of South America. 
Brazil is the homeland of most of the species 
of the Bromeliaceae, which family name is in 
honor of Olaf Bromel, a Swedish plant 
scientist of the early days. 

The outstanding member of the family 
is the common pineapple, grown all over 
the world for centuries. The pineapple was 
probably the first cultivated Bromeliad 
and was first grown in England in the 17th 
century. The writer has an_ interesting 
“Treatise on the Culture of the Pineapple 
and the Management of the Hothouse’, 
published at York, England, in 1796, and 
there were others earlier. The cultivation of 


“pines”’ as they were called, was a good 
project for the tanbark “stoves” of Eng- 
land, 200 years ago. 

In America the Bromeliads are grown in 
shady gardens in Florida (they are fastened 
to trees), in the subtropical Gulf Coast 
area, and in southern California. They can 
withstand only light frost and some are 
tropical, so that their geographical limit as 
outdoor plants is definitely marked. The 
ubiquitous Spanish moss of the lower South- 
land, which festoons live oaks and mag- 
nolias, and even telephone wires and orange 
trees after a windstorm, is the most widely 
distributed “air plant”. 

Some of the Bromels, as they are popu- 
larly called, are terrestrial, and grow well 
in southern gardens. The pineapple is an 
example of a plant which was originally 
epiphytic (growing on trees in nature) but 
has adapted itself to ground culture. There 
are a dozen epiphytic species of the genus 
Tillandsia, to which the commonest “air 
of the Florida hammock jungles 
species, and one 


plants” 
belong, two 
Guzmania listed as native Florida plants. 
Florida residents frequently transplant 
these to their patios by fastening them to a 


Catopsis 





Genereur photo at Logee's Greenhouse, Danielson, Conn 


Bromeliads like Aechmea miniata have few and simple needs 


piece of the limb on which they were found 
growing, and in partial shade, the plants 
thrive in these outdoor living rooms of the 
subtropics. 

In the North there have been collections 
of choice types of Bromeliads in the Mis- 
souri, Brooklyn, and New York Botanic 
Gardens where they have been objects of 
major interest for many years. A few com- 
mercial firms have offered a limited selec- 
tion of species and hybrids to fanciers. Now 
the commoner types, at least, are coming 
into the reach of the plant lover with the 
moderate purse. One can buy a dish garden 
with Bromels or small plants of a number 
of the more abundant, but none-the-less 
interesting species. 

The wants and needs of a Bromeliad are 
simple and few. It will grow in almost any 
acid, porous, humus-type compost having 
good drainage. One of America’s leading 
experts and authorities on the family, 
Mulford B. Foster of Orlando, Fla., reeom- 
mends a potting soil composed of one-half 
leafmold and one-half sharp sand contain- 
ing some chopped osmundine fibre or fern 
fibre, if possible. The writer has made an 
excellent potting medium with rotted leaf- 
mold loam, sand, and a little sifted peat or 
well-rotted cow manure. The plants should 
be underpotted rather than overpotted, 
with three-inch, five-inch and six-inch pots 
being adequate for most of the types. 

Among the genera usually found in house 
plant collections of the Bromels are Vriesia, 
Billbergia, Aechmea, Nidularium, Tilland- 
sia, and Cryptanthus. There are truly 
succulent forms such as the Dyckias (like 
miniature century plants), Hechtia, Ananas, 
Neoglazovia, and a number of more or less 
rare ones, as Pitcairnia, Wittrockia, Ortho- 
phytum, Streptocalyk, Quesnelia, Neoregelia, 
along with others found occasionally in the 
catalogs of specialists. 

The Bromels like part shade and do bet- 
ter with abundant light, although they 
may be burned by strong, direct sun 
through a glass window. In too-dark a situ- 
ation, the plants will be etiolated and will 
grow very long leaves. Most of the Bromeli- 
ads hold water in the base of the leaves 
where a natural vase may be formed in 
some varieties. In nature there are large 
species which will hold several quarts of 
water. As a result they require little water- 
ing at the root in their pots, just enough to 
keep the soil slightly moist. Most of the 
plants’ feeding is done through the leaves as 
in the case of the epiphytic orchids. The 
plants should be potted firmly up to the 
base of the leaves. Several crocks in the 
bottom of the pot are good to assure drain- 
age. 

A soft wiping with a damp cloth every 
week or two will remove dust and keep the 
plants clean of such possible insect pests as 
scale and mealy bugs. They have few ene- 
mies and with ordinary care these seldom 
become serious. The plants grow slowly and 
inerease by side shoots at the base, which 
may be removed when well grown and 
potted up separately. The older plants 


See page 69 
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A HOBBY PAYS OFF WITH... 


Al Vow Stra wherry 


By Charles O. Dean, Springfield, Mass. 


HERE are many hobbies but the only 

one that really interests me is horticul- 
ture. The particular aspect that I like is the 
growing of flowers and strawberries. After 
I had gardened for a few years, there was 
one thing I wanted to do with flowers and 
that was to select one kind and work on its 
improvement in some way. 

After considerable thought, I finally de- 
cided on trying my luck with a strawberry 
plant named ‘Baron Solemacher”’. While 
this plant would not be considered in the 
category of flowers because it is a fruit, it 
could be used as a flower because of its 
adaptability as a border plant. Its small, 
white blooms, together with the red fruit, 
make it an ideal border plant. When spaced 
alternately with blue lobelia, the red, white 
and blue effect is beautiful. These plants 
have no runners, so the border will keep 
within bounds. 

The description of this plant was so in- 
teresting in one of the seed catalogs that I 
purchased some of the seeds about eight 
years ago. I first grew these plants in a small 
nail keg for several years and as the plants 
died, they were replaced with seedlings that 
sprang up around the keg. Some of these 
plants bore heavily and the berries were de- 
lightfully sweet and delicious; in flavor like 
that of our wild strawberry. I thought that 
if these plants could be improved so that 
they would bear heavily and have large 
fruit, it would be a decided benefit to the 
person who was looking for a strawberry 
that would have the flavor of the wild, field 
berry of his youth. 

This variety of plant starts to produce 
fruit on two-year-old plants early in the 
Summer and continues to bear until the 
frost kills the bloom. One-year-old plants 
started from seed in February or March, if 
properly grown, will produce fruit in late 
July or August and bear heavily during late 
September and October. 

When I started to improve this berry, I 
first selected a plant that was everbearing 
and whose fruit was larger than the Baron 
Solemacher, as my problem was to increase 
the size of the berry. Then I selected plants 
of the Baron Solemacher that bore heavily 
and these plants are a perpetual everbearing 
variety, that is, a continuous crop of berries 
from Spring until Fall. Everbearing straw- 
berries bear fruit early in the Spring and 
then after a rest period, they bear again in 
the late Fall. 

These selected plants were cross-polli- 
nated with the everbearing variety and 
seedlings were started early the next Spring. 
Plants were allowed to grow naturally the 
first year and no effort was made to cross 
them again. The first year the fruit was of 
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normal size and flavor, but the second year, 
about the first of July, larger berries com- 
menced to appear of different shapes and 
sizes than the Baron Solemacher. The usual 
shape of the Baron Solemacher is tapering 
and the new berries were somewhat of this 
shape only much larger; some were like a 
regular strawberry except that they were 
slightly pointed, but the flavor was the same 
as the Baron Solemacher. Seedlings ob- 
tained from these plants also bore large 
berries. 

There are several ways of starting these 
seeds, but my favorite method is to use a 
bulb pot with a smaller pot placed in the 
center with the hole plugged either with 
putty or a cork. This inside pot is kept 
filled with water and the capillary action of 
the clay pot will keep the sand of the larger 
pot sufficiently moist to germinate the 
seeds. Use a not-too-coarse building sand 
for the bottom of the pot and for the top 
about one-half inch of fine sifted sphagnum 
moss or vermiculite. This will prevent 
damping off. 

For a starting fertilizer, I use a half tea- 
spoonful of saltpetre to a half cup of water 
to each square foot of surface, and this 
gives sufficient nourishment to the seedlings 
until they develop their first true leaves. 
If you can control the temperature, an 86 
degree temperature for day and 68 at night 
will give excellent germination. 

I transplant when the first true leaves 
appear, using two-inch plant bands to grow 
them in. A light sandy soil is ideal for these 





seedlings, with a small amount of fertilizer 
added. 

Here is the secret of getting an early start 
for these seedlings — I use hotkaps when I 
set them out in the garden early in April 
here in southern Massachusetts. This gives 
them a boost and they will start to bear 
fruit early in July. 

One word of caution, however, in regard 
to hotkaps — if there is a long hot dry 
spell, be sure your plants are watered in 
some way or other. I make a small slit in the 
hotkap and water through that. 

After these plants start to bear fruit, 
fertilize heavily, as they are strong bearers 
and must be fed accordingly. 

With second year plants, and also in the 
Fall with one-year plants, I use a fertilizing 
solution consisting of three ounces of a 
complete fertilizer and two teaspoonfuls of 
potassium muriate to a gallon of water. 
Apply about a half cupful to each plant 
once in two weeks. Be sure your soil is wet 
before applying. 

In planting, these seedlings should be 
spaced in rows two feet apart and 18 inches 
between each plant, as they have a spread of 
12 to 16 inches and grow 12 to 14 inches 
high. This hybrid will stand some shade, as 
I grow most of mine under old tobacco 
shade cloth because some of my_ bird 
neighbors like their flavor. 

If leaf spot attacks any plants, use a solu- 
tion of a fungicide, or, better yet, have a 
spraying program in the Spring and con- 
tinue to use it through the Summer, as an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure. 

The flavor of these berries is distinctive, 
much like that of the wild strawberry; in 
fact, these berries originated from the wild 
alpine berry. Not every berry will be a large 
one but you will find many large berries on 
the plants. My plants started to bear large 
berries on July 9th in 1948 and they were 
still having some large berries in October. 

See page 67 
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This picture was taken in October after light frosts; note the many ripe berries 
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AN EXPERT LOOKS AT HIS VINES . 


rape Survey for 1950 


By Richard Wellington, N. Y. Agri. Exp. Sta. 


HE grape is one of our most interesting 

fruits because of its wide adaptability 
and many diverse types. Certain varieties 
are suitable for dessert, others for unfer- 
mented juices or wines, while others can be 
dried for raisins. Variability also occurs in 
their resistance to cold, diseases and insects, 
productiveness, and time of ripening. 

In the East the most common wild grape 
is called the fox grape, Vitis labrusca. This 
species extends as far south as Georgia and 
as far west as Michigan. None of the 30 
American species equal the European grape, 
V.. vinifera, in quality but many of them are 


superior in hardiness and resistance to 
diseases and insects. 

For nearly 200 years after North America 
was settled, the people had to rely on the 
wild grape for preserves and jellies for the 
imported European varieties soon disap- 
peared because of cold Winters, diseases 
and insects. At the beginning of the 19th 
century, natural hybrids between the 
natives and the European introductions 
were discovered. These hybrids became the 
foundation of commercial grape growing in 
the eastern United States. 

Catawba was the first important hybrid 





Golden Muscat is highly regarded for its beauty and color 
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and its origin is ascribed to North Carolina. 
Catawba is still one of our leading late 
varieties for wine. Catawba has another 
interest for it is probably the male parent of 
Concord. According to Ephraim W. Bull, 
both the Catawba and Diana were in his 
garden and either one could have pollinated 
his imperfect-flowered fox grape. As Con- 
cord has more of the characteristics of 
Catawba than of the Diana, the Catawba is 
the more likely parent. 

The Isabella from South Carolina is an- 
other natural hybrid that was extensively 
planted until superseded by the Concord. 
Its lateness and tenderness are its main 
handicaps. Where it thrives it is still grown 
for wine. 

Delaware is also a natural hybrid that 
appeared in Ohio shortly before the Con- 
cord was originated. Although handicapped 
by its tenderness, small bunches and ber- 
ries, and susceptibility to mildew, it is still 
our highest quality commercial red. 

Artificial crosses between our native and 
European varieties were made as early as 
1843-44. John Fiske Allen of Salem, Mass., 
introduced his Allen hybrid about 1853. 
His variety was of excellent quality, but it 
proved too tender for commercial use. 

In 1851 E. S. Rogers of Salem, Mass., 
crossed a native grape with European varie- 
ties. Twelve out of 45 seedlings were named. 
Unfortunately, most of his varieties have 
imperfect flowers and consequently their 
yield is uncertain. Agawam, one of the few 
with perfect flowers, is now grown in 
Canada for wine. Probably his Herbert 
would have become a commercial grape if it 
were more productive. 

A few other grape breeders used the 
European varieties, as one of the parents, 
and although they obtained varieties of 
high quality, the number of their produc- 
tions was too limited. During the past 30 
years, the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station has made many such 
crosses and has fruited thousands of seed- 
lings. Hybrids that have been named are 
the Seneca, Golden Muscat, Hector, Inter- 
laken Seedless, Stout Seedless, Keuka and 
Schuyler. Although hardier than their 
European parent, they may be injured dur- 
ing the coldest Winters. These varieties are 
being used as parents and the next genera- 
tion should produce grapes more resistant 
to cold. 

The grape variety picture is continually 
changing. Delaware, Niagara, Concord, and 
Catawba, have held their own against new 
crosses but many of the unproductive and 
inferior varieties have been replaced by the 
more recent superior kinds. Grapes that 
have lost ground during the past 25 years 
are Campbell Early, Champion, Diamond, 
Daisy, Eclipse, Empire State, Erie, Eu- 
melan, Hartford, Lutie, Moore Early, Win- 
chell, Wyoming and Woodruff. Eclipse, 
Erie and Eumelan have good quality but 
like the Brighton have imperfect flowers 
and often inferior clusters. 

Grapes deemed worthy of planting are 
listed in order of ripening. Concord is used 
as the yardstick for comparison as it is our 
best known variety. In many localities it is 
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the latest variety that can be grown 
successfully. 

Black Varieties. Erie and Eclipse are 
equal to the Concord in quality and ripen 
3 to 4 weeks earlier, but since they are self- 
unfruitful they must be planted close to 
self-fruitful kinds. Van Buren, which is self- 
fruitful, ripens a day or two later and since 
it is equal in quality and much more pro- 
ductive than the Erie and Eclipse, it is 
recommended as the best very early grape 
for home and roadside markets. 

Schuyler, a recent introduction derived 
by crossing the Ontario and the Zinfandel, a 
California wine grape, ripens three weeks 
before Concord. Unless close-pruned it will 
overbear. It is less hardy than Concord but 
is sufficiently hardy to withstand most 
Winters. Where downy mildew occurs, 
spraying is a requisite. Schuyler, due to its 
sweet flavor and good quality, is recom- 
mended for home use. 

Fredonia ripens two to three weeks before 
Concord. Its vines are very vigorous and 
productive. In pruning, more buds should 
be left than on the Concord, otherwise it 
may go vegetative and produce loose clus- 
ters. The quality of Fredonia is good and far 
superior to the Champion, a variety that it 
has replaced. Due to its yield and attractive 
clusters Fredonia is rapidly becoming an 
important dessert and commercial variety. 
In areas with high humidity, the clusters of 
both Van Buren and Fredonia may mil- 
dew. This disease is easily controlled by 
spraying with Bordeaux before bloom and 
again when the berries become the size of 
BB shot. 

Kendaia, which ripens with the Fredonia, 
has been resistant to the downy mildew. 
Its clusters are usually smaller and less 
compact than those of the Fredonia but its 
unusual and pleasing flavor entitle it to a 
place in the home garden. 

Athens, a sister to Kendaia, is more pro- 
ductive and less hardy. It produces large 
and trim clusters. The skin of the Athens is 
as tender as that of the Concord. Favorable 
reports have been received from the wine 
makers for both Athens and Fredonia. 

Buffalo, one of our most highly flavored 
grapes, ripens before Worden. Its vines are 
strong, vigorous and productive, but in- 
ferior to the Concord is hardiness. Its 
clusters are often somewhat loose, while its 
berries are medium in size, melting, sweet, 
with a delightful spicy flavor. Buffalo de- 
serves a trial wherever Delaware can be 
grown successfully. 

Worden is too well known to be men- 
tioned. Its skin is very tender but where 
Concord does not mature it has a place in 
the home garden. 

The Concord is still our standard black 
grape but its skin is too tender to compete 
with the California grapes. It is the leading 
variety for unfermented juice and jellies, 
and is liked by many people for dessert. 
Concord Seedless is probably a sport of the 
Concord. Its berries and clusters are much 
smaller and ripen a little earlier. For those 
who like a grape pie and object to removing 
the seeds, it is worthy of a trial. 

Of the newer grapes Steuben is one of the 
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most promising for the home and market. 
Its vine is vigorous and very productive and 
its fruit ripens about with Concord. Its 
clusters are long and tapering and its berries 
are medium in size and have a pleasing 
sweetness and a spicy tang. Its skin is 
tough enough to stand handling. 

For localities that can ripen the Catawba, 
the Sheridan has proved of merit. Its vine is 
vigorous and productive, while its clusters 
and berries are large, sweet and good in 
quality. 

If a variety hardier than Fredonia and 

Concord is wanted the Beta is worthy of a 
trial. Its fruit is small and black and has 
little merit except for juice and culinary 
uses. 
White Grapes. Three promising very early 
varieties are the Portland, Ontario and 
Seneca. Portland is the hardiest of the 
three. It ripens about September first and 
has large clusters and berries. The fruit 
takes on a golden color and is very sweet 
and pleasantly foxy. Ontario ripens about 
the same time. Its berries are slightly 
smaller and less foxy in flavor. Ontario 
makes an excellent grape for home use. 

Seneca is tenderer to Winter cold and 
more liable to mildew injury. The vine is 
strong, vigorous and moderately produc- 
tive. Its clusters and berries are medium in 
size. Its oval berries and edible skin show 
its close relationship to its European parent. 
Seneca is very popular as an early dessert 
grape and should be grown in every home 
vineyard, even though it may require 
Winter protection. 

Brocton, although not too well known, is 
a fine quality grape that ripens about the 
time of Concord. For those who like a pure- 
flavored grape with very little foxiness 
Brocton should prove most acceptable. 
Niagara, due to its productiveness and re- 
liability, is still our standard white grape. 
It ripens about with Concord. In some 
areas it requires a black rot spray. 

Golden Muscat, like the Sheridan, must 

be grown in areas suited to Catawba, that is 
where the season is about one week longer 
than that of the Concord. Vine is vigorous 
and very productive; clusters large to very 
large; berries large and oval, juicy with a 
slight muscat aroma. Where it ripens well, 
it is highly praised for its appearance and 
quality. 
Red Grapes. To date good red grapes are 
limited. Brighton is one of the earliest to 
ripen but due to its imperfect flowers, it 
requires cross pollination to produce satis- 
factory clusters. Again its quality deteri- 
orates rapidly. When interplanted with 
self-fruitful varieties it makes a desirable 
variety for the home. 

Delaware, our standard for high quality, 
is subject to Winter injury and mildew. 
Its clusters are small and so compact that 
its tender skin may crack. For dessert and 
wine it has few equals. 

Yates is a productive red that has large 
compact clusters and large sweet berries. 
Its skin is sufficiently tough for handling. 
Yates requires a season about one week 
longer than that of Concord and close 
pruning to avoid over-bearing. 


Ruby, as its name suggests, is a most 
attractive grape. Like Yates it requires 
closer pruning than the Concord, otherwise 
it will overbear and ripen unevenly. Its 
clusters are large and compact while its 
berries are medium in size, juicy, tender, 
and sweet. In areas that can ripen the 
Sheridan, Ruby should prove valuable for 
home and roadside markets. 

Catawba must be mentioned for it is still 
our most reliable late red grape. It has merit 
not only for dessert but for white wines. 
Seedless and Muscat-flavored Grapes. 
With the exception of the Concord Seedless, 
no hardy satisfactory seedless grapes have 
been available until recent years. About 30 
years ago, Dr. A. B. Stout of the New York 
Botanical Garden, started a co-operative 
project with the New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., 
with the object of breeding hardy seedless 
varieties. Over 300 seedless kinds have been 
produced and many are now on trial to 
determine their hardiness and suitability 
for our conditions. Interlaken Seedless, an 
early white, is about as hardy as the Dela- 
ware and to date one of the most promising. 
Two or three of its sisters ripen a little later 
and have larger clusters. Due to their good 
quality and attractiveness they will prob- 
ably be sent out within the next year or 
two for trial. 

Several hardy muscat-flavored grapes 
that resemble their European parents in 
flavor will also soon be released. These new 
kinds will be distributed by the New York 
State Fruit Testing Association, Geneva, 
N. Y., whenever stock is available for 
introduction. 


Weed Killer For Bermuda 


and Johnson Grass 





Tests of the new weed killer—T C A 
(trichloroacetate) — for Bermuda and 
Johnson grass in Oklahoma, have proved it 
to be effective if the soil is moist when the 
weed killer is applied. 

In tests made in Stillwater in 1947 and 
1948, Johnson grass was treated at several 
stages of growth, from the closely mowed to 
24 inches high. Bermuda grass was treated 
when one to two inches high. 

Field crops were then planted in the plots 
at 30-day intervals to check the length 
of time the chemical remained in the soil. 
In 1947 tests, it was extremely dry that 
August and results on Bermuda grass for 
that month were not good, though in other 
months from January to October, there 
were “‘almost complete kills”. In 1948, 
T C A was unsatisfactory in May and June 
on Bermuda grass, but July and August 
had good controls. Heavy rainfalls in June 
and July evidently leached the chemical out 
of the soil. On Johnson grass, 90-95% kills 
were reported in 1947 and 1948. 

The tests showed that the best kills were 
obtained with Johnson grass when ~12-18 
inches high at the time of treatment, while 
Bermuda grass was best treated when 1-2 
inches high. 

— AGRICULTURAL NEws LETTER 
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YOUR OWN DO TASTE BETTER . . 


Cantaloupes in yo 


By Armand Serent, Fairfield, Conn. 


OR seven years at every Summer's end, 

I have had the most delicious canta 
loupes in abundance. 

It started this way: I was talking to a 
friend who has a small farm. “Care to see 
my melon patch?” he asked. I saw a 50 by 
50 plot planted in cantaloupes, many of 
them ready to harvest. He picked one out 
that had parted from its vine and handed 
it to me. It was hefty and round, with a 
delicious smell. “Here, open it,”’ he said, 
handing me his jackknife. I sliced out a 
wedge. The flesh was very thick, salmon 
pink, and oozing with juice. I took a bite 
and it was wonderful. 

“Where did you get the seed?’ I asked 
him. I figured it was some strain that cost 
plenty. 

“Last year, from a huckster. Don’t ask 
me the name of it, for I don’t know that. 
All I can say about it is that it was so de- 
licious I saved the seed. This whole patch 
came from it. So next year [’ll simply plant 
the seeds of the biggest, best tasting canta- 
loupe I get. But remember that the taste of 
melons depends on using new soil. You 
can’t use an old garden and get taste. A 
newly plowed field is best.” He took a 
wedge from the melon he had given me, 
tasted it and smiled. “That one is tops. 
Take it home, eat it and keep the seeds. 
Use ‘em to start a patch next vear.” 





“Tl give it a try,” I said. That canta- 
loupe would cost 35 cents in any store, and 
he had so many that he and his big family 
could not possibly eat them all. 

So, next year, I started with the seeds of 
that melon. I'll tell you what I know about 
cantaloupe culture after my seven years of 
experimentation. 

You have to have new soil for taste. 
Your patch must not only be new ground 
not planted in garden for generations, but 
it must also be sandy soil. The heavy, rich 
earth will not do. How can you tell your 
earth? If it raises large beets, it will not 
raise cantaloupes. If it raises lima beans, it 
will. You can tell by the color of the soil, 
too. If it’s a light color, it’s probably sandy; 
if it’s dark, it’s heavy and rich. 

Suppose your garden patch is old and 
raises wonderful beets? You're not licked. 
I solved that one this way: Dig holes about 
a foot and a half deep and a foot across. 
Make the holes three feet apart in rows. 
Go to a field which has been used for hay, 
load up your wheelbarrow and fill the holes 
with that soil. It’s a little work, but it pays, 
if you like delicious cantaloupes. 

What ingredients are needed, like fer- 
tilizers, ete? I use six: Sand, wood-ashes, 
lime, cow manure, commercial fertilizer, 
and some humus. This is the way I use 
them: Before I put in the new soil, I pack 
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Granite State, University of N. H., is excellent for northern gardens 
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in a shovelful of cow manure, a handful of 
lime, a quarter shovelful of wood ashes, the 
same of commercial fertilizer and maybe a 
shovelful of humus from my compost heap. 
Well-decayed leaves may be used. I mix it 
all thoroughly as I put in the new soil, 
throwing in a couple of handfuls of sand. 

Put in about 10 seeds. When they’ve 
sprouted into plants, pull out the weaker 
ones to leave three or four in each hill (or, 
the way I do it, each hole). Plant the seeds 
about a half inch deep. Mound the soil if 
you like it that way. 

I found that when the vines begin to 
make their shoots, they cover the ground, 
and weeding is out of the question, for the 
tendrils of the vines fasten themselves to 
the weeds, and when you pull the weeds 
you also pull the melon plants. Weeds 
make it very hard to find the ripe melons. 
I solved that this way: I did not like using 
hay for mulch because rain rots hay and 
the rot spreads to the vines. So I got roofing 
paper and spread it over the ground around 
each hole. In that way, the weeds do not 
have a chance and you also keep needed 
moisture in the ground. The few weeds that 
grow in the holes can be pulled out when 
they become tall. No damage is done, for 
there are no tendrils close to the plant 
stalks. 

Watch out for rabbits. They eat the end 
of the vines where the plant makes a little 
green ball from which grow the fruit part of 
the plant. They eat only that and they can 
ruin your crop. I use a chicken-wire fence. 

You can tell a ripe cantaloupe by the fact 
that it parts from its stem by itself or comes 
off readily when you touch the stem end. 
A few hours in the refrigerator make the 
‘antaloupe a wonderful treat at any time 
of day or night. 

Memorial Day is about the right time, 
here in southern Connecticut, to plant the 
seeds. The crop comes early in September. 
From seed planting to gathering ripe mel- 
ons, about 90 days are needed. Just a word 
of caution: When the plants first appear, 
dust with rotenone every few days, for the 
cucumber beetle attacks the plants the 
first few weeks. 

It’s a good idea to put a marker in each 
hill or hole, so that you can tell where the 
roots are when you water the patch in a dry 
spell. 

When you pull out the plants after har- 
vest, note how deep the roots went and 
how far they extended around. That will 
determine the depth and width for the holes 
next year. 

I find that each year the taste and the 
heft of the cantaloupes improve. That oc- 
curs if you use the seeds of the best melon 
eacli year. 

We have a melon party each Fall, to 
which we invite our best friends. Someone 
makes French vanilla ice cream in an old- 
fashioned hand freezer which uses cracked 
ice arid rock salt. Each guest gets a whole 
melon sliced in half and a huge gob of ice 
cream heaped in the luscious excavations. 
In no store can you buy a taste like that. 
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THEY FLOWER IN THE WINTER. . . 


Citi 


By Joy L. Logee, Danielson, Conn. 


FASCINATING group of plants are 

the so-called cactus"geraniums. It has 
been my hobby for many years to collect 
these peculiar looking plants. 

Perhaps the best known in this group is 
Pelargonium echinatum, sometimes called 
the prickly storked cranesbill, or sweetheart 
geranium. The stalk is smooth, set with 
many spines which bend back and form the 
stipulae, becoming fleshy and rigid, hence 
beautifully 
rounded leaves, soft and downy, especially 


the hame echinatum. The 


on the underside, are light gray-green in 
color. They begin to make growth early in 
the Fall months and will entirely cover the 
spiny stalks in less than three months. The 
flowering stem grows from the top of the 
staik a foot or more in height, and as it ma- 
tures it throws out branches or peduncles, 
about five in number, each having a leaf at 
the base. The umbels have seven or eight 
single flowers. The three lower petals are 
white and the two upper have rich purple 
markings that resemble a tiny heart, hence 





Photos from Logee 


The prickly cluster of seemingly dead twigs is 

P. echinatum in its resting condition. The 

blossoming plant on the right is echinatum 

again, this time in the full beauty of leaf and 

flower. While the best known species of this 

type, echinatum has many relatives which 
have the same “cactus” quality 
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the pretty name of sweetheart geranium. 
This species flowers for us during the Winter 
and is at its best during February. The 
flowers are very long lasting and are very 
beautiful, changing from white to a blush 
pink as they fade. 

The plants become dormant in_ late 
Spring and should be watered sparingly 
keeping the top soil very slightly moist. 
They can be set aside in partial shade and 
left in the pots until early Fall. It is best to 
shake off old soil from the roots and repot 
in a mixture of equal parts of good garden 
loam, sand and peat moss, or well decayed 
cow manure. If you can secure lime rubble, 
a handful well crushed, added to the potting 
soil, will benefit the plant, for the cactus 
geraniums require an alkaline soil to be 
happy. Repot plants as often as necessary, 
never allowing them to become potbound 
during the growing season. Full sun with a 
warm temperature is best for echinatum. 

Cactus geraniums can be propagated 
from cuttings taken when the plant begins 





to make growth. Although I have been suc- 
cessful in rooting this species when dor- 
mant, it takes a much longer time for the 
roots to form. Place the cuttings in sand, 
and water well, allowing the sand to become 
quite dry before giving mere water. P. 
echinatum may also be propagated from the 
small tubers formed on the roots. If the 
tubers are removed and exposed to the air 
for a few hours or overnight, they will make 
a better start. Care should be taken not to 
plant too deeply, but just below the surface 
of the soil. Plants do not usually flower the 
first year when grown from tubers. 

The lavender flowered form, Pelargonium 
stapeltoni, is also very interesting. It is a 
hybrid of echinatum and was produced in 
England in 1822. The leaves are rounded 
and so thickly set with white hairs, that 
they give the effect of iridescent silver. 

Pelargonium fulgidium is a bright, red 
flowering species, the parent of many of the 
tuberous rooted varieties. Introduced into 
England in 1821 from South Africa, it may 
be grown from seed, for we have found it 
listed in catalogs received from that country. 
It is not strictly a “cactus” type, for it 
lacks the spines, but does have the same 
woody stem. This is called in the old books, 
the “celandine-leaved storksbill”’, and in- 
deed the foliage does resemble our wild 
celandine, with a softer, silkier sheen and 
the same strange odor. It is easily propa- 
gated from cuttings taken from the new 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR YOU... 
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By Frank S. Coffin, Glencoe, lil. 


I STRIVE for continuous bloom in my 
greenhouse 12 months of the year, and 
that I do have. My greenhouse, unlike 
many others I have seen, is working at 
capacity the entire year. Like many of you, 
I am still a working man. I commute 22 
miles twice a day, hence the time I spend in 
the greenhouse is limited and every minute 
I spend there must count. 

I concentrate the bloom into three spe- 
cific periods, namely: the Fall and Winter 
show; Spring — when the bloom reaches its 
greatest crescendo, and the Summer ex- 
hibit. Continuous bloom in a greenhouse 
means a degree of long-range planning to 
get the best results, and it also means keep- 
ing a record of what you want to grow and 
a schedule of when the plants are to be 
started. 

It has been my experience that the com- 
bination of potted and benched plants is 
best. The type of plants grown is largely 
determined by the temperature maintained 
in the greenhouse. Mine is known as a cool 
house, with a maximum night temperature 
in the Winter time at 55 degrees. This is not 
only ideal for plants grown in pots and in 
benches, but is more economical from the 
expense angle. 

My fiscal greenhouse year starts in late 
July or early August. At this time I sow 
enough snapdragon seed to give me about 
75 plants, which are later benched in the 
dirt and will bloom about Christmas time. 
Incidentally, be sure to secure the green- 
house or forcing variety, as the regular out- 





door variety is not suited for greenhouse 
forcing. If you cannot obtain seed, perhaps 
you can talk your local florist into giving 
you some, or better yet, a few seedlings. 

August and September is a good time to 
order a few camellia bushes. These will, no 
doubt, arrive in tins and if so, leave them in 
the containers until after they bloom, and 
then repot them in large pots. 

If you want something unusual, order 
also a dwarf Meyer lemon tree, a small 
pyracantha bush (Graber’s fire thorn) and a 
stephanotis vine (bridal bouquet). The 
camellias, you will find, are fine greenhouse 
plants and will give you bloom, depending 
on the variety, from November until May. 
The bloam of the Meyer lemon is very 
fragrant and the fruit excellent. The pyra- 
cantha is decorative and in the Winter 
months it is covered with red berries. The 
stephanotis blooms from June until late 
October and the blossoms are a fragrant, 
waxy, white. 

September is the time to sow sweet peas 
in the benches, or in deep window boxes. 
They will pay sweet dividends from Christ- 
mas until April. Late August and early 
September is the time to arrange and set 
up your ’mum show, which is one of the big 
exhibits of the year. From the outdoor 
garden I gather many clumps of the out- 
door, hardy mums and bench them in the 
greenhouse. Many others I transplant into 
large 8” pots. You will find the hardy 
mums are transplanted easily if dug wet 
and with a good clump of dirt. A few that 


Nowell Ward photo 


The author at “work” in his own greenhouse 


work out well for me are Yellow Spoon, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Charles Nye, 
Harbor Lights and Astrid. These will bloom 
from late September through October. 

Naturally, you will want to try some of 
the greenhouse varieties. As with the hardy 
mums, I like to bench a few and pot up a 
few that have been outdoors all Summer. 
The greenhouse varieties have large, spec- 
tacular flowers and bloom well into Decem- 
ber. The following varieties are especially 
good for the amateur: Ambassador, Mrs. 
H. E. Kidder, Major Bowes, Indianapolis 
Yellow, Marketeer, and the Dots (pink, 
white and yellow). To build up a stock of 
some of the more unusual types, I usually 
purchase a few potted plants from the local 
florists and make cuttings from these the 
following Spring. 

The latter part of October or early No- 
vember is the time to plant bulbs for the 
Spring show. After potting the daffodils, 
narcissi and hyacinths, I prefer to set them 
deep in a cold frame and cover with sand, 
some dirt, and a foot or so of leaves. Water 
them down and forget them. In selecting 
the above-mentioned bulbs, be sure to get 
those that are best suited for forcing. 

About October 15th you should plant 
some freesia (telecote variety) and Dutch 
iris (Wedgewood and Golden Harvest). 
I like to plant the freesia in 4” flats and the 
iris in 8” berry boxes. If you have the space 
you can plant the iris right in the benches 
and be sure to keep them wet continuously. 
Both the freesia and iris should be shaded 
and kept cool until they sprout, and both 
like lots of water. The freesia will bloom in 
early January and the iris shortly after 
that. The freesia are most fragrant and the 
iris are simply beautiful. 

If you have geraniums in your outdoor 
garden, late September is a good time to 
make cuttings for next year. Be sure to 
make enough for your outdoor garden, as 
well as an ample supply for the Summer 
show in the greenhouse. Last year I made 
600 cuttings and when you figure a good 
geranium plant sells from 75¢ to $1.00 in 
these parts, I not only had a good invest- 
ment, but plenty of bloom. 

December is the month when I like to 
buy a few potted plants from the florists, 
such as cyclamen, Christmas begonias, 
dwarf begonias, a poinsettia or two, or 
other potted plants in season. You will find 
the cyclamen and begonias will bloom well 
into April. This is a good time to sow a few 
annuals for your greenhouse, such as na- 
sturtiums, sweet alyssum, calendula, and 
dwarf marigolds, which all add to the 
bloom. 

During November, December and Janu- 
ary you can buy a few azalea plants that 
will add to your Spring exhibit. These do 
especially well in a greenhouse where it is 
cool and humid and they are easily kept from 
year to year. If you are alert, you can find 
many fine azalea plants that your friends 
discard after they are through blooming in 
the house. I now have a collection of about 
25 and these put on an outstanding exhibit 
from November until May. 

See page 64 
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NOW is the time when most of us, winter- 
sports enthusiasts aside, begin to grow 
weary of snow and cold. The white stuff is 
drifted window-high on the north side of 
the house and the plows have heaped the 
once-white crystals along the roads until 
the highways are but grooves gouged into 
the landscape. But even as we grow wistful 
for Spring, February brings us the first 
signs of the advent of graciousness. 

The January desolation of the sky is 
growing brighter. Twigs of trees glisten in 
the sun as their varnish softens and, cer- 
tainly, the buds of the willows are swelling 
just a little. In the swamps, where rapid 
water has cleared the ice away, the purple 
cowls of the skunk-cabbage are thrusting 
through the muck. Most important, if your 
ears are sharp, you can hear water running 
on mild noons. Streams are still frozen over 
and drifted deep, but bend over and cock 
an ear and you can hear water laughing 
away down beneath the white. There is 
still plenty of cold and snow ahead, but 
when February comes, the Winter is at 
least half over. 


SPRING’S surest sign however, the Yan- 
kee hill-farmer knows, is the glad cry, 
“Sap’s running.” It can come any time 
this month and when it does we all tumble 
out of the house, sloughing off our mid- 
winter lethargy, and buckle down to the 
first real labor of the year. I have never 
made any money sugaring. I doubt if any 
farmer really does. But it is a grand and 
glorious experience and as good for the soul 
as grandmother's sulphur and molasses was 
supposed to be for the body. Most of sugar- 
ing is plain, hard work, collecting the sap, 
plowing through knee-deep snow, chopping 
cordwood and keeping the evaporator just 
hot enough. But the payment is rich: the 
odors of the boiling syrup, the scent of 
wood-smoke in the brisk air, the glory of 
the flames at night — and, finally, the taste 
of the first run of syrup poured over a heap 
of buckwheat cakes just oozing with butter. 
When the sap starts, then we do know that 
we have turned our backs on Winter at 
last. We are over the hill. 


AT MT. CARMEL, S. C 
Lawrence L. Hester, I 
Sequoia sempervirens, said to be the largest 
redwood in the eastern United States. It is 


., on the estate of 
recently saw a 
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estimated to be 100 years old. Here is one 
of these ancient trees growing some 200 
miles from the Atlantic Ocean —and I 
have always believed that they needed a 
very humid, oceanic atmosphere! I some- 
times think we gardeners do not give our 
plant material sufficient credit for adapta- 
bility. For instance, you and I have been 
told again and again not to move a bush in 
flower — but I have a friend, who is a 
nurseryman, and he tells me to move any- 
thing any time I wish. The secret is, of 
course, in knowing how to do the job prop- 
erly. In other words, if we have green fin- 
gers, we can forget the textbook; if we have 
not, then no book is of any value to us. 


AT BELTSVILLE, Md., the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, showed me a 
strange apple. It is of German origin I was 
told and named Schoner aus Nordhausen. 
Not a really first class apple, it yet has con- 
siderable value. First, it is very hardy but, 
more important, its flesh does not oxidize 
readily. An apple cut in half was fresh in 
color six hours after being sliced as when 
first cut. Think what this could mean to 
the ladies who like to abuse apples by cut- 
ting them up in fruit salads. The apple is 
also said to be an excellent winter-keeper 
as it does not “wilt” in storage. Sounds as 
if this German fruit has qualities which 
may well be bred into some of our own 
American apples to their advantage. 


BEING a Vermonter, the hardiness of 
plant material is of grave concern to me. 
Thus, I was very interested to hear from 
Manhattan, Kansas, at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station there, that more dam- 
age is done to evergreens by cold snaps in 
November than by real, hard cold in Janu- 
ary and February. I was also told that 
young trees suffer more damage than older 
ones, that the provision of a mulch helps 
prevent harm, and that the protection of 
plants against Winter sun and strong winds 
is also important in preventing losses. 


WHEN I was much younger, I amused 
myself by trying to find out exactly what 
was the first wild flower to bloom in the 
Spring. I still do not know — because, in 
mild Winters, even near Boston, there is 


always some wild flower in bloom, if one 
looks closely enough. For example, on sunny 
lawns, there are often tiny yellow dande- 
lion buttons the year around. Also, in 
sheltered gardens, I have found the tiny 
flowers of chickweed every Winter month. 
I suppose, these aside, a ‘‘first” case could 
be made out for the skunk-cabbage, or if 
that is not to be considered a ‘“‘flower’’, 
perhaps the hepatica. But then, how about 
pussy willows or even the flowers of the 
American elm or the silver maple, or Chi- 
nese witch hazel? 


GARDEN clubs can accomplish much in 
their home towns. For example, the Garden 
Club of Cresskill, N. J., has just led the 
municipality in establishing ‘“‘Dogwood 
Lane”. A treeless street running between 
the Merritt School and the Borough Hall 
was planted with 36 dogwood trees. Each 
tree was named for a child and the planting 
was dedicated to the children of the com- 
munity. 


FROM England I hear that the British 
Forestry Commission is paying school chil- 
dren three-pence a pound for acorns. The 
Commission plants the seed in government 
nurseries and the seedlings are set out in 
all parts of the country to make the forests 
of the future. One little school, Tunstall, 
Suffolk, with only 29 pupils, has collected 
1,274 pounds of acorns already and the 
government has established a 150-acre nurs- 
ery nearby. 


THE recent improvements in spider lilies 
have given us some charming perennials, 
with a considerable range in color and a 
lovely pure white form. The foliage is good 
and a row of these plants at the base of a 
wall in my garden make an attractive dis- 
play — in the morning. By late afternoon 
the flowers close, indicating this is not a 
plant for evening gardens. Then there is the 
fact that the spreading habit of the old- 
fashioned spider lilies has not been eradi- 
cated. Unless vigilance is maintained, the 
plants will insinuate themselves into unex- 
pected places, often starting open competi- 
tion with long established perennials like 
peonies and phlox. These are faults, to be 
sure, but they are out weighed, in my mind 
at least, by the virtues the plant possesses. 


FOR what these items are worth, I hear 
that, one, corn cobs are of value when used 
as a “‘filler’’ in concrete construction work, 
tests are underway in Michigan, and, two, 
the Texas Engineering Experiment Station 
claims that goldenrod, the sniffle- 
and-sneeze plant, can yield a sweet oil that 
gives a licorice flavor to candy and chewing 
gum, and an oil possibly useful in insecti- 
cides and deodorants, both according to 
Chemurgic Digest. 


yes, 


DID you ever stop and think that gardeners 
are all truly religious? The act of ordering 
seeds now is really an affirmation of the 
goodness of God. Else we would never plant! 
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Fiftieth Anniversary 

The Horticultural Society of New York 
is having a 50th birthday this year, having 
been organized in 1900, and in order to 
commemorate this Golden Anniversary a 
very enterprising trip to Hawaii in May is 
being planned. The sailing from Los An- 
geles will be on May third, the departure 
from Honolulu to Los Angeles on May 
20th, and the arrival in Los Angeles about 
May 25th. 

Special entertainment and privileges are 
to be extended to this garden pilgrimage 
not open to the ordinary tourist. Those who 
were fortunate enough to have taken the 
European trips with the Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York in the past, know of the 
fine privileges accorded on arrival. Doors 
swung open revealed the best of the gardens 
and the fine background of the past of the 
countries covered. 

So, in 1950, Hawaii extends, through its 
governor, an invitation to see this land of 
glamor and flowers, and the Horticultural 
Society of New York in turn opens the in- 
vitation to members of other horticultural 
societies and garden clubs. 

Detailed information may be had from 
the Horticultural Society of New York, 
Essex House, 157 West 58th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


M. H. S. Prizes 


John S. Ames, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, announces 
that the Society’s Committee on Gardens 
has awarded six garden prizes for 1949. 
The awards are as follows: 

The H. H. Hunnewell Medal: To Dr. 
George O. Clark, ‘“‘Chailey”, Newbury- 
port, for a country estate of unusual inter- 
est, where horticultural skill has been 
combined with exceptionally good taste 
in the development of a fine location over- 
looking the Merrimac River. Fine native 
trees, rare and beautiful evergreens, flower- 
ing trees, shrubs, flowers, and ground cover 
plants, are features of the landscape. Ex- 
periments with many different kinds of 
plants, such as lilies, rhododendrons, azal- 
sas, clematis, blueberries, etc., are con- 
tributing to horticultural knowledge as 
well as giving special interest to different 
areas. 

The Society's Gold Medal: To Mrs. 
George O. Forbes, ““Orchard Farm”’, South 
Egremont, for an unusually lovely small 
estate where house and garden blend to 
form a pattern for gracious country living. 
\ rear living-room terrace, planted with 
skillful restraint, leads to a series of differ- 
ent levels, each presenting a different pic- 
ture, and finally to a wooded hillside where 
wild flowers and ferns are featured. 
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The Society’s Gold Medal: To Mrs. 
Charles Griswold, Prospect Hill, Stock- 
bridge, for a hillside estate of exceptional 
merit. Skillful terracing and fine use of 
plant material invite outdoor living. In- 
teresting details of planting are many; all 
are co-ordinated to make the overall effect 
unusually appealing. Especially commend- 
able is the restraint of planting in areas 
where emphasis on form or color would de- 
tract from the magnificent views of the 
valley below. 

The Society’s Silver Medal: To Mrs. 
Bernard Hoffman, Stockbridge, for a small 
garden combining variety of interest with 
ease of maintenance. Carefully pruned 
apple trees, a wandering, flower-bordered 
brook, and a hedge-enclosed herb garden, 
are features of this delightful home, where 
good taste in planting detail combines with 
simplicity of design to create an effect of 
unusual attractiveness. 

The Society’s Garden Certificate: To the 
Heald Company, Worcester, for a dignified 
and practical foundation planting that 
might well serve as a model for other com- 
mercial enterprises. The choice and arrange- 
ment of plant material is unusually felici- 
tous. 

The Society's Garden Certificate: To the 
Norton Company, Worcester, for the plant- 
ing of an inner courtyard. The pool, paths 
and flower beds are well-designed and 
maintained; the whole effect is colorful and 
most refreshing in surroundings of indus- 
trial activity. 

The Garden Committee of the Society 
includes: Seth L. Kelsey, East Boxford, 
Chairman; Mrs. John G. Coolidge, Ando- 
ver and Boston; Alexander I. Heimlich, 
Woburn: George Lewis, Jr., Sherborn, and 
Oliver Wolcott, Hamilton. 


Pennsylvania 
Garden Club Federation 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
and The Garden Club Federation of Penn- 
sylvania will present the First Course in 
the Flower Show School (Staging, Exhibit- 
ing, Judging) on April 25, 26, 27 in the 
Strawbridge & Clothier Auditorium, Phila- 


delphia. 


N. E. Wild Flower Society 
Why is it that we do not use the sweet 
bay, Magnolia virginiana, more often in our 
wild gardens? Most magnolias need a 
southern climate while this interesting 
species is native of our own Massachusetts 
woods and swamps. It used to be found on 
Cape Ann and people still remember a 
large magnolia tree growing by the side of 
the road in Manchester. Also there was a 


plantation growing in Magnolia, which, of 
course, gave the town its name. It would 
be interesting to know if there are any of 
these trees growing on Cape Ann today. 

In June when the Chinese magnolias 
have dropped their petals, the white blos- 
soms of the sweet bay open three inches 
across, deliciously fragrant and turning pale 
apricot with age. The leaves are three to 
six inches long, thick, almost evergreen, 
dark glossy green above and pale green 
beneath. Later comes the fruit, a reddish- 
pink fleshy cone from which scarlet seeds 
hang by slender threads. The flowers have 
from six to 12 concave petals which some- 
what resemble a water lily when open wide. 
They make a charming centre piece when 
floated on a flat dish arranged with its 
striking leaves. 

When beavers were more common in the 
East, they made use of this magnolia, not 
only of the roots for food, but of the trunk 
with its bitter bark and white sapwood 
which they gnawed to construct their huts. 
In some sections it is still known as the 
beaver tree. Perhaps this is one reason for 
the scarcity of Magnolia virginiana in 
Massachusetts at this time. 

I am afraid, however, that the blame 
must fall more heavily on the humans who 
dug up the young trees and carried them 
off to their door yards. 


Boston School 
of Flower Arrangement 


Mrs. Arthur P. Teele, founder and di- 
rector of the Boston School of Flower Ar- 
rangement, has completed ten years of 
teaching design with plant material in 
Spring, Autumn and Winter classes at 
Horticultural Hall in Boston. 

Under her direction students have staged 
numerous gold medal exhibitions of arrange- 
ments and decorations with the Autumn 
shows of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and with the annual shows of the 
New England Gladiolus Society. Hundreds 
of New England women have attended 
these classes as well as many more from 
other states. 

Mrs. Teele is the author of two books on 
flower arrangement, ‘‘ Flower Arrangement 
Primer”, now out of print, and “Facts 
About Flower Arrangement”’, as well as a 
number of leaflets and outlines written to 
help educate American women in this fasci- 
nating art. 


Seeds for England 

A committee is working to send to Eng- 
land thousands of packets of American 
seeds again this year. The 1950 chairman is 
Mrs. Charles C. Cabot. Vice chairmen are: 
Mrs. John S. Ames; Mrs. E. Carlisle Baker: 
Mrs. David D. Barnes: Miss Pauline Fenno: 
Mrs. Vincent L. Greene: Mrs. George ©. 
Proctor. The secretary is Mrs. Frederick N. 
Blodgett and the public relations chairman, 
Mrs. Eugene A. Hudson. Allan Forbes, 
State Street Trust Co., is treasurer. 
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Tulip Study Club 
Atlanta, Georgi: 

Mrs. J. J. Nicholson, president, will spon- 
sor a tulip show, April 5-6 at Rich’s Gar- 
den Center. 

One dozen Marie Nicholson tulips were 
planted by each member in October and 
from these each member will exhibit the 
best three in one vase. This is to be a token 
of appreciation to Mrs. J. J. Nicholson 
(Marie) whose untiring efforts have made, 
not only Georgians better tulip growers, 
but the entire United States. She is serv- 
ing her 3rd term as president of the Na- 
tional Tulip Association and her 10th term 
as president of the Tulip Study Club of 
Atlanta. 

An educational exhibit, non-competitive, 
will be made by the president of 50 named 
varieties. 

The show chairmen are: Mrs. J. Wen 
Lundeen, Mrs. A. R. Kivette, Mrs. Ray 
Olds, Mrs. Hubert 
Harvey Payne. 

The entire show will be open to the 
public; no admission fee. Last year, people 
from 19 states visited The Tulip Study 
Club members’ gardens during Tulip Week. 


Garden Study 

George A. Sweetser will give a course in 
home and organic gardening at Sever Hall, 
Harvard Univ., Thursday evenings at 7:30, 
beginning Jan. 26. The course of 10 lessons 
will show students how to have a good 
ornamental and vegetable garden. 


Herbert Medal Award 


The William Herbert Medal is awarded 
annually by The American Plant Life So- 
ciety to the person making the greatest 
contribution toward the advancement of 
the amaryllids, a large family of plants in- 
cluding many showy ornamentals such as 
amaryllis, narcissus, ete., as well as the 
useful onion. The Herbert Medal for 1950 
was awarded to Mrs. Mary G. Henry of 
Gladwyne, Penna., for her outstanding 
contributions in the field of cyrtanthus 
breeding, and cultural and breeding activ- 
ities with many other amaryllid species. 
Mrs. Henry is a noted explorer, lecturer, 
and is also a Research Associate of the De- 
partment of Botany, Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. She is noted for 
her explorations in British Columbia, and 
her contributions in this field have been 
commemorated in the naming in 1931 of 
Mt. Mary Henry by the Department of 
Lands of British Columbia. 


Gladiolus Conference 


The New England Gladiolus Society is 
sponsoring a one-day conference, March 11 
at the Hotel Continental, Cambridge, 
Mass., 9:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. For new gar- 
deners and gladiolus specialists, an interest- 
ing program has been arranged providing 
out-of-town guest speakers. 


Members of the Massachusetts Horti- | 


cultural Society are invited. 
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aly. SPRING FLOWERS 


ALL HARDY « for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding and Shady Locations 





Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 


e COLLECTION Il « 


Spring Flowering —Height 16 to 30 inches 


e COLLECTION I « 


Spring Flowering —Height 6 to 10 inches 


Asarum Canadense—(Wild Ginger) 
Dicentra C "sB hes) 
Hepatica Tril joba—(Liverwort) 

Phlox Sitide—(Gieht Phlox) 





*) 





Viola ee White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird's-foot-Violet) 


leach or 8 plants for........... $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for........... $4.50 


d, ‘ (Wild Col PG ood 





Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack- -in-Pulpit) 





S 


1 (Ci hill 





Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 

Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polygonatum Biflorum—(Solomon's Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bell wort) 


DM Oi.s occc cease $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for........... $4.50 


1 each or 





Trillium Grandiflorum (Large White) 


e COLLECTION IV e 


Spring Flowering —Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium ——— Ladyslipper) 


Polygonatum Biflorum (Solomon's Seal) 


e COLLECTION Ill « 


Spring Flowering —Height 6 to 12 inches 


Trillium Cernuum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 

Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 

Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


-~ 


each or 6 plants for........... $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for........... $4.50 


(Yellow Ladyslipper) 








Cyprip di Spect bil (Showy Ladyslipper) 
leach or 3 plants for........... $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for... ...cecee $4.50 


Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladyslipper) 


e HARDY FERNS e« 


Adiant. Pedat (Maidenhair Fern) 14 in. 








Athyrium Filixtemina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 
Botrychium Vi ke Fern) 12 in. 
Dryepteris Spinulosa—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Fern) 38 in. 
‘ae ee ee Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 in. 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodwardia Virginica—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 

















1 each or 10 plants for........... $2.00 


All orders are postpaid. 5 each or 50 plants for........... $9.00 





DELPHINIUMS 


1-Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom This Year 


BELLADONA IMPROVED-——Glistening sky- 


24 inch spikes with many laterals. B ms Overa 


blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes ong period of time. 
BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED —Velvety, dark Alto the alien Satine thy orc " 
blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. snae of climat tions. F " 

7 i > U 2 ' e 


CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE" —Brilliont, 


wers are borne freely on 18 to 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


Large, individual flowers measuring as much as tw 
five feet in he ght. 


8 for $1.00 ° 50 for $5.00 postpaid 


deep-blue fl 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrid 
to three inches across, are closely set on tai! erect spikes three to 


Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant 
White 5 plants for $1.00 « 30 for $5.00 postpaid 
ORDER NOW—Shipments will be made at proper planting time or when desired 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG OF HARDY WILDFLOWERS, FERNS, 
PERENNIALS, GLADIOLUS AND ROSES 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 
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ITS TIME 


WH Ge. 4 


TO FEED Vicoro 








lef ea i 





NEW PROCESS 


VIGORO... 


now available! Goes further than ever 
—nourishes grass longer—yet supplies 
a balanced diet for greener, healthier, 
more complete growth. 



















@ You should feed Vigoro NOW! Be- 
cause at this time when there is plenty 
of moisture in the soil plant nutrients 
will readily benefit the entire plant. 
And Vigoro—complete, balanced 
plant food—provides in ample 
amounts all the nutrients plants must 
get from the soil. Get Vigoro today. 


*VIGORO is the trade-mark for SWIFT & 
COMPANY'S complete, balanced plant food. 


2 MORE GREAT GARDENING AIDS! 


End-o-Pest End-o-Weed 

. provides allthe pest ... for a weed-free 
protection most gar- lawn. 
dens need. 








‘RHODODENDRONS 








PINK CALLAS 


(REHMANNI SUPERBA) 


A splendid bulb for house culture. Produces 
small, dainty pink flowers that gradually 
deepen in color as the flower matures. 


Large bulbs 65¢ each. 3 for $1.85 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Billbergia Is For You 


Billbergia nutans’ resistance to the arid 
conditions of our homes, make it an adapt- 
able and unusual house plant, certain to 
please every one. 

Billbergia nutans produces stiff, narrow, 
dark green leaves 114’ long and 14” wide. 


Its flowers, which appear in mid-Winter, | 
are bell-shaped, yellowish-green edged with | 


gentian blue. They are produced on loose, 
drooping racemes. 

Though an epiphyte, Billbergia does well 
in a flowerpot, in a light sandy soil con- 
taining plenty of sifted moss, leaf mold 
and a little old cow manure. Give it a warm, 
sunny window in the Winter and water 
sparingly until the buds appear. Propaga- 
tion from the young shoots which come up 
after blooming is easy. 


Hunnemannia Sunlite 
Hunnemannia fumariaefolia Sunlite 
proved a welcome addition to the garden 
last Summer, with its tulip-shaped blos- 
soms and yellow-satin petals. The plants 
sown from seed in the Spring, grew about 
one and one-half feet tall, blooming con- 
tinuously throughout the Summer. A group 
of this Santa Barbara poppy as it is often 
called, is at home in any sandy, sunny 
situation. The semi-double flowers are won- 
derful for table decorations and the flowers 
will last for days if the stems are seared 
for an instant and plunged into very cold 
water before they are used. This golden 
poppy-flower is lovely with the velvety blue 
blossoms of Torenia or the silvery blue of 
bachelors-button. 
— Naomi M. InGatts. 


Ludlow, Vt. 


LOW AS 35¢ 


Fine Young Plants, 12-in. High. 
Slender now, will grow bushy. 
Small Ball of Earth. Pay express 


(about 8¢ a plant) on arrival. 


ALSO LARGER: 
Any five of above, 114 ft. B & B 
bushy specimens (4 years older, 12 


times heavier) for $15.75. 


(100) 
RHODODENDRON beeeersees white in 
| | Ae a 
RHODODENDRON, Cataw Rie rose in 
June atone Me 
RHODODENDRON, C caclinn, ‘pink is in May $55 


KALMIA, (Mrn. Laurel), 


pink-white in 
Kelsey's Short Guide, 1950 prices, describes 
over 900 different kinds of trees, shrubs, 
fruits, evergreens, perennials. No other cata- 
log like it is published. Copy free (except 25¢ 
west of lewa) 


Dept. H-3 


| 











Rabbit Scat 
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ROTECT your garden from nibbling rabbits 

with Rabbit Scat. Rabbit Scat is a repellent, not a 
killer, does not hurt soil, plants, animals or people. 
It lasts through a number of storms and stays effec- 
tive. Protect your bushes and trees all year. Rabbit 
Scat repels pigeons from lawns and buildings. Rabbit 
Scat keeps birds away from grape vines. Scatter 
Rabbit Scat around the outside of the garden and the 
rabbits don’t cross to eat the plants in the garden. 


Unsolicited Testimonials 

“Rabbit Scat was very successful for me. Please send 
—— to my friend Mrs. T. of K——, Maine.” Mrs. J. ‘ 
South Carolina. 

“Thanks for the Rabbit Scat, it works beautifully.” Mrs. 
, Nickanacket, R. I. 

“Rabbit Scat kept the birds away from our grapes. 
Thank you.” Mr. R —— » Philadelphia, Pa. 

“We use Rabbit Scat, Dog’ N’Cat Scat, Rainbow -Gro with 
great success.” Mr. Carl Truesdale, Brookwood Farms, 
Barto, Penna. 

“Rabbit Scat keeps animal marauders out of my gar- 
den.” Mrs. E ——, Baltimore, Md. 


RETAIL PRICES 








... MEERERCEC TOUTE ee eet ee $1.00 
1 pound $2.50 
(To seatter) 5-pound bag $8.00 
(To dust) 5-pound bag $10.00 


Dog’ N’Cat Scat. A long lasting superior dog and cat 
powder repellent. Lasts through several storms. 6 oz. for 
$1.00. 

Rainbow-Gro — Color intensifier of flowers and increaser 
of production. Makes plants grow faster but no forcing or 


burning out. 
Rainbow-Gro contains plant food, hormones, and trace 
items and is a root developer. Use on gardens and house 


plants. Use in hydroponics. 

Dissolve 1 teaspoonful in a gallon of water; water the 
— and spray the garden. No bulky fertilizer needed. 
-rice: 6 ounces for $1.00 

Buy through your seed catalogue, at 
your dealer, or direct from 


GARDEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
3101 Ludlow Street 
Philadelphia 4, Penna. 





Photo: Rhododendrons, planted 3 years. 
Insert: Kalmia, on arrival. 














Giant 
5 each 
S22, | puters DWARF FRUITS 
20 plants Early bear 
$13.50 i Easy care 
Apples Nectarines 
varieties 14 to 2 Pears Plums 
25 each ft. Big enough to Peaches rn 
as at left 2-yr. (fruit likely 
100 plants bear next year. 1951) 
$47.50 Any two: $8 
10 for $10 











KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


° 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Tue far-famed beauty of Massachusetts houses and gardens may be yours to 
enjoy this May. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has arranged for a 
tour of the most beautiful gardens and houses of Eastern Massachusetts 
during the week of May 21-27. Here is wealth of beauty at your command — 
blossom-brightened gardens at their peak of spring-time perfection, lilacs, 
dogwoods, tulips, iris and all the rest. The Society has organized the tours 


into seven consecutive trips. Reservations, including trans- 


aaa" ae 


portation, may be made now. For information, please write to: 


ARDEN WEEK 
in MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
300 Massachusetts Avenue ¢ _ Boston 15, Mass. 
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Vertagreen 


It's wonderful the way all 
plants grow and flourish on 
Vertagreen’s complete, better 
balanced nourishment! Verta- 
green’s extra strength makes 
it more economical. And just 
a little goes a long way — 
makes so much difference in 
the appearance of your lawn 
and garden. Get Vertagreen 
now at your garden supply 
dealer's. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
MIA i General Office—Atlanta, Ga. 
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ARMOUR 






feeds 


3 
ways 






FRUITS 


ROOTS LEAVES 





FLOWERS 
VEGETABLES 


Dear Editor — In the last issue some one 
asked how to get rid of plantain and dande- 
lions in the lawn. I have used gasoline for 
50 years. I lay two strings down all the way 
across the lawn about two or three feet 
apart and work between the strings. Use 
an oil can full of gas and apply a few drops 
in the head of each weed. It will kill the 
grass if dribbled on it, so I usually put the 
can on a shingle or cardboard. For crab- 
grass I use a kitchen fork. Bend one inch 
of the tines at a 90 degree angle and use 
this to pull them out. 

GEORGE CROSBIE 
Cohasset, Mass. 


The New Look 
Dear Editor — 1 think it is time we recog- 
nized that there is a new look in landscap- 
ing. Time was when we thought the ideal 
of home landscaping was to bury a house 
in a forest of evergreens and what not. 
This, in my opinion, is out of step with the 
new types of houses being built. Plantings 
today should aim not so much at improving 
the appearance of the house but to provide 
for the utmost use of the land for the health 
and pleasure of the family concerned. We 
must recognize that the day of great estates 
and their miniature copies is done with. 
Instead we have the small house with a 
small amount of land. We must make every 
square foot count. The gardens and the 
grounds must be part of the home — not 
just a frame to set off the house. 
Wixturop THORNTON 
Randolph, Vt. 


Boreal Eulalia 

Dear Editor —'The observation by 
“Roving Gardener” delightfully describing 
Eulalia in the Jersey marshes, suggests 
that he would be interested in a clump of 
grass growing by our house here in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, for the last 39 years. It is 


your | 


on the south side of the house near a small | 


greenhouse, and grows up luxuriantly every 
Summer without any special care or pro- 
tection. It grows to a height of nine feet 
and forms a very thick clump. The feathery 
plumes make “‘everlasting’’ indoor decora- 
tions. The leaves are very attractive as 
they are distinctly cross-banded dark green 
and yellow. The original plant I obtained 
from the late John Lewis Childs of Floral 
Park, Long Island, about 45 years ago, 
under the name of Eulalia zebrina. I grew 
it first in New Haven, Conn., for several 
years before bringing it here to Madison, 
so that it is now nearly half a century old. 
A surprising thing is its hardiness, for this 
climate is severe, invariably falling to 10 
or more degrees below zero for several 
weeks, and sometimes reaching 25° below 
zero. 

Harry D. Tremann 
Madison, Wis. 





Listing Our World famous Varieties 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds 

@ 1200 Varieties of beautiful Annual and 
Perennial Flowers. 

e@ Over 500 varieties of luscious vegetables. 

e Hundreds of new and time-tested garden 
tools, insecticides and fertilizers. 

@ Page after page of glowing color, helpful hints 
on what to grow, where to grow, how to grow. 


: w ! This valuable garden 
book is yours for only 25¢ in cash or stamps. 
There will be a coupon in the catalog good for 
25¢ on your first purchase of $3.00 or more. 

EXTRA BONUS PACKAGE! To those who 
act promptly, Peter Henderson will send, 
in addition to the catalog, at no extra 
charge, one package of our world fa- 
mous “PONDEROSA” Tomato Seed, 
list price 15¢, and one 25¢ package of 
our wonderful “CELESTE HOLM” 
Marigold Seed. ® 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


81 Henderson Bldg., 35 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 7 











MOVING 


Cavity Repair 


TREE 
Tree Pruning 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
As. 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 











- CANDELABRA PRIMROSES 


Asiatic Primulas for winter sowing. Tiers o 
colorful blooms on tall stems for the shady 
garden, stream, or pool. Pulverulenta, soft 
pink; Japonica, deep rose; Bulleyana hy- 
brids, shades of yellow, buff, apricot, deep 
orange; Asthore hybrids, shades of rose, pink, 
orchid, buff; Chungensis, brilliant orange 


Our own fresh seed, carefully 
grown, guaranteed true toname. 


SPECIAL — 5 pkts. for $4.00. Send for illus 
Regular price $5.00. (1 pkt. trated catalog of 
each type) cultural directions primroses and 
included pansies 


THE CLARKES 
BOX 440H CLACKAMAS, OREGON 














Pacific Strain 
of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


* 

Largest assortment and finest new developments. 

Limited amount of tubers available this year. 
From the Originator — Catalog on request 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


HYBRIDIZING GARDENS CAPITOLA CALIF. 
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Green Thumb 


I have never made any great 


Many folks 


Dear Editor 
discoveries in my gardening. 


have told me I have a green thumb, though | 
no one has been able to convince me there 


is such a thing. A plant or tree is just like 


a child; give it the fundamentals of life, or | 


what it takes for a healthy 
care, and watch 


shall we 
body, add a little loving 
it grow. 

The philodendron is one for everyone to 
try. Give it one-third sand, one-third peat 
and leafmold, one-third good garden soil, 
and a little charcoal. Being a very heavy 


say 


feeder it does best when given liquid ferti- 
lizer once a week. It also likes plenty of | 


water. I have eight varieties, most of which | 


are planted in nail kegs. Some have 18-inch 
leaves that reach to the ceiling. I am a col- 
lector of many rare plants indoors and out. 
My garden is open to the people of our 
wonderful country, who come from far and 
near. From early Spring until November, 
clubs as well as individuals tour the garden 
and ask questions. 
-Mrs. Hersert S. SHINKLE 
Clayton, Ohio 


Podocarpus 


Dear Editor — To supplement the excellent 
article on easy-to-grow house plants by 
E. C. Volz, may I add Podocarpus macro- 
phylla ? Out-of-doors it is one of our best 
southern evergreens, making a specimen or 
hedge as the gardener wills. Indoors it is 
an extremely decorative and docile house 
plant. I have had one for 14 years during 
which time it has only been shifted once, 
though it needs now to be done again. It has 
also had one bout of scale which by diligent 
application of alcohol on a tooth pick was 
soon eliminated. The first three years of its 
life with me were spent in a sunny window 
on the East River in New York City with 
annual migrations to the country. Here I 
give it a place where it has only a little 
morning light and in the Summer a place 
on my northerly porch. With regular water- 
ing, occasional feedings and sprayings, it is 
very happy. What more can be asked of a 
house plant? 

Mrs. CLEMENT R. Forp 
Sharon, Conn. 


Foxglove Lids 


Dear Editor — Foxglove seedlings in north- 
ern New England survive the Winter with 
relatively little mortality, perhaps, because 
they are covered with snow until well into 
April, but in the vicinity of Boston they are 
very likely to succumb in spite of any pro- 
tection readily available. For the past three 
Winters, it has been found that ample- 
sized flower pots inverted over the crown 
in December, bring the plants through 
without damage. Probably it is better to 
keep the edge of the flower pot off the 
ground with a small stick or stone and so 
provide for a little ventilation of air, but 
they seem to survive very well no matter 
how carelessly they are covered, 
ALLEN G, BRaAILeEy, 
Newton, Mass. 


February 1950 
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OFFER 


% dozen Rose Bushes, 
Dean of them all. 
each — Red, 
White, 


toned, Climbing. 


One 
Pink, 


Yellow, Two- 


Prepaid $4.75 


FREE BOOK 


Garden Grandeur, 32 
pages of gorgeous 
Roses, Nut, Fruit, Shade 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs. 
Order today. 


ARP ROSES INC. 


DEPT. TYLER, TEXAS 










Thrillingly Beautiful! 
BRAND'S -anous PEONIES 


... grow well in the North and South! 


We offer a wonderful assortment of healthy Peony roots from the world’s finest 
stock. These BRAND DIVISIONS will give you blossoms this season if you place 
your order now. Many of the best Peony Varieties in a complete run of colors 
from pure white, dainty and deepest pinks to dark red. 


BRAND'S FRENCH LILACS are ready for spring shipment. We have 55 dif- 
ferent kinds in most of the best varieties, all grown on own roots. Reasonably 
priced selections from which to choose are offered in our catalog. 





BRAND’S PEONY FARMS @ 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 






CATALOG FREE! 








Now —for the First Time 


Enjoy Delightfully Fragrant 
ORCHIDS 


that will flower indoors in 21 days 
Throvgh our exclusive preparatory and packing processes you can now grow the beautiful 
CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE 
THE LOVELY PINK LADY SLIPPER ORCHID — right in your own home 


Our extra selected roots will produce one or two flowers each. They will grow in normal room 
temperature and flower 21 days after planting. 


BEAUTIFUL FOR CORSAGES! 


Shipped to you specially packed for growing. Just place in your own container which should be 4 or 5 
inches wide and of the same depth—add the Scheepers’ Special Planting Food—water, and it is ready 


to grow. 
‘ SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 
‘tin $1.75 Each $5.00 for 3 


After flowering indoors — plant in your garden where they wi!l naturalize and you can enjoy them season after season. 








JOHN SCHEEPERS, INC. 
Flower Bulb Specialists 
37 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


“SERVING AMERICA’S FINEST GARDENS FOR OVER 30 YEARS” 
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Well phrased, Macbeth. But the unlikely miracle you 
describe is an everyday event with us. 


Through knowledge gained from 50 years’ experience, we 
have acquired a green thumb that moves trees and makes 
them thrive. 


In a single day, some barren spot that mars your grounds 
can become a practical accent point, providing shade and 
shelter, beauty and companionship, that will enrich your 
home throughout a lifetime. Big trees, just the right size and 
type, await your choice. 


Inquire now how easily you can add Big-Tree Beauty 
to your grounds 


FROSTCeudH1GGINS CO. 


Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 





20 Mill Street 




















NEW SOLAR GREENHOUSE 


You Can Build It for Very Little Money 





Double your garden results 


AND PLEASURES 


Ir’s A SPARKLING Gem of a greenhouse 

the new Solar “14” Materials are 
supplied cut-to-fit, ready for erection by 
any mechanic or carpenter. Size 14 ft. 
wide by any length in sections 8 ft. 7 ins. 
long. Free-standing models for the gar- 
den, complete with workroom. Attached 
models for the home or other building. 
Other sizes 18 and 25 ft. wide. Available 
with automatic heat and electric ventila- 
tion. Increases results — makes green- 
house gardening care-free. Illustrated 
folder on request. Ask for prices on any 
size you choose. 


Lord & Burnham 


Dept. C. 





New Book 
**Greenhouse 
Gardening for 
Everyone,’ 266 
pages, well illus 
trated. Tells you 
what to grow and 
how to grow it. 
Order from us. 
Postpaid $4.00 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 























Garden Digest 


Soil Sterilization For Weed Control 


The Canadian Florist reports that the chemical, arsenic triox- 
ide, kills weeds and sterilizes the soil so that no plant growth 
follows for a year or two. Arsenic trioxide, which is non-inflam- 
mable, may be used around lumberyards, warehouses, buildings, 
and industrial yards; or along fire breaks, fence lines, and rights- 
of-way. It can also be used to clear off weeds and prevent re- 
growth on dirt and gravel roads and other similar places. Ar- 
senic trioxide is highly toxic to vegetation and retains its weed- 
killing power in the soil for a long time. In using it caution 
should be exercised so that it is not applied within the “drip” 
areas of trees, shrubs, vines, and other plants. It should also not 
be used where animals are likely to feed as it is an arsenical poison. 


Side-dressing Sweet Corn 


An increase in the yield of sweet corn of almost a ton to the 
acre on nitrogen-deficient soils is possible by side-dressing, the 
Market Growers Journal reports. Aside from “‘firmg” on the 
older leaves of stalks, nitrogen starvation may be determined by 
applying a drop of diphenylamine, a test reagent, to the end of 
a cut section of a stalk. An insufficient nitrogen supply is indi- 
cated if the drop fails to turn blue. Dr. M. T. Vitturn, soil scien- 
tist at the New York Agricultural Experiment Station who 
carried on the experiments, applied nitrogen at the rate of 40 
pounds to the acre on all plots, and then side-dressed the corn 
using ammonium nitrate at the rate of 3714 pounds to the acre. 
The increase in yield was more than %Q of a ton. Fertilizer 
used as a side-dressing for sweet corn is usually applied at the 
last cultivation. A washing into the soil by a good rain is neces- 
sary to make it available to the roots of the plants. 


DDT For Corn Earworm Control 


A 5% DDT dust is effective in controlling the corn earworm, 
according to Dr. L. A. Carruth, entomologist at New York’s 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Since control is directed against 
the young worms which hatch from eggs laid on the silks, the 
worms must be destroyed before they reach the developing ker- 
nels. At the Station excellent control followed applications made 
to the silks, starting four days after about half of the silks be- 
came visible. Two to three applications at 2-day intervals were 
necessary. Chemical analyses of treated ears showed no DDT 
on husked ears, while residue was present on discarded husks. 
DDT dust must be used with caution on sweet corn offered for 
sale, and treated stalks should not be fed to livestock. The corn 
earworm is at present most serious on Long Island and in the 


lower Hudson Valley. 
Market Growers Journal 


Atomic Energy To Serve Agriculture 


Dr. A. E. Dimond of the Pathology Department of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station, reveals in Frontiers of 
Plant Science, that experiments, exploring the possible uses of 
atomic energy for plant disease control, will be conducted by the 
Station in conjunction with the Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory and Yale University. Two kinds of experiments, both em- 
ploying radioisotopes, will be -carried on. The first, through the 
use of radiophosphorus, will tell where phosphorus goes in a 
plant and how it behaves so it may be used most effectively in 
fighting plant diseases. The second will use radioisotopes as a 
source of nuclear radiation. The radiation itself will be used for 
the therapy of plant diseases. Many plant diseases will thus be 
studied. Work on the fusarium wilt of the tomato has begun, and 
the Dutch elm disease, also caused by a vascular invading fun- 
gus, will likewise be studied in addition to other diseases caused 
by bacteria and the viruses. 


HORTICULTURE 
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“Not a Weed Left” | RARE BRECK’S BUY! 
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Tend your garden this 
modern way. Quick, easy; 
far better. Rotating blades 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. ‘‘BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
USED.”’ In same operation 
they break up the clods and 
crust, aerate the soil, work 
the surface into a level, 
moisture - retaining mulch. 
A woman or boy can use it 
—do more and better work 
than 10 men with hoes. 


New Improved Models 
Roller bearings, tubular 
steel handle, ventilated 
filler drum and other new 
features further add to the 
pleasure of tending gar- 
den with a BARKER. 
Write for literature, sizes 
and new low prices. 


Saves You Time— 
Saves You Labor 


BARKER MFG. CO. Box 75 David City, Nebraska 





HARDY ASTER FRIKARTI (Wonder of Staafa) the 


famous hardy aster that blooms all summer. 


ASTER 
ARDY | f sume! 


bloom " 


Hardy Aster Frikarti is one of the finest and 
most admired of all perennials, producing 
masses of 2- to 3-inch daisy-like flowers on 
2-foot branching plants. Exquisite lavender- 
blue flowers provide a mass of color for the 
garden all summer long, and are very useful 
as cut flowers, with blooms from early July 
*till heavy frost. Use the coupon to order this 
really top-notch perennial: Strong 2-year 
old, field grown plants, 4 for $2.00; 6 for 
$3.00; 12 for $5.00. 

CARROLL GARDENS’ SPRING GUIDE to better 
gardens is truly a collector’s item. It will be sent 
Free with your order from this advertisement, or 
will be sent upon request accompanied by 35c 
to cover part of our handling and mailing cost. 
After you receive the 
catalog this amount 
can be deducted from 
your first order so the 
valuable book costs 
you nothing. Use cou- 
pon below to get your 
copy now, as the sup- 
ply is limited. 
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Westminster 4, Md. 


Please ship to me, prepaid: ........ Hardy Asters 

(Frikarti). Enclosed is payment $. gets esses 3 

[ Please send your Spring Garden Guide. 
] Enclosed is 35c to cover partial cost of han- 

dling and postage. 


NGME. wc cscs ceseseress 


Perr rrrrerrererryy Scr 
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CIs 6. 60d0865600000040008 Zone... .State. 


* IMPORTANT: If you have been our cus- @ 
tomer in the past do not request the o 


* Garden Guide, you will receive your ,) 
copy shortly, free of cnarge ¢ 
; ¢ 





) |MORE LETTERS, 


Daffodil Fly 


Dear Editor —In the November issue of 
Horticulture, Winthrop M. Burke, Rich- 
mond, California, asked for information 
regarding the daffodil fly; perhaps this will 
help. The greater narcissus fly (Merodon 
equestris) attacks many of our bulbous 
plants and is found over most of the 
United States. Narcissus, hyacinth, ama- 
ryllis, galtonia, and iris are a few kinds 
attacked. The adult is a shiny, yellow and 
black, hairy fly, greatly resembling the 
bumble bee. It lays eggs at the base of the 
leaves or in the neck of the bulb. Upon 
hatching, a whitish or yellowish maggot 
penetrates the bulb, damaging and often 
destroying the whole plant. The maggot 
is perhaps three-fourths of an inch long at 
maturity. The bulb becomes soft and has 
brown scales. Many times one may save 
time and money by examining all bulbs 
before planting for this scale. Destroy any 
that are too badly infected. To sterilize 
the remainder, place in a loosely woven 
bag, or wire rack, suspend in a tank or other 
container of water kept at a temperature 
of 110 deg. F. for at least two and one-half 
hours. Larger bulbs need longer hot water 
bath treatments. Any bulbs failing to de- 
velop properly, or failing altogether, should 
be dug and destroyed immediately. 

The lesser narcissus fly (Eumeris striga- 
tus) causes almost the same damage, and 
the control is the same. The adult is black- 
ish-green small fly; the maggots grayish 
or yellowish-grey with wrinkled bodies. 
They can also be found in onions, shallots 
and such other bulbs. 

The European bulb fly (Lampetia Eques- 
tris) has been found in bulbs brought in 
from Holland and the Orient. It is now well 
established in western Canada and in scat- 
tered points in the United States, chiefly 
in large commercial bulb plantings. 


Mrs. HERBERT S. SHINKLE 
Clayton, Ohio 


Unseen Beauty 


Dear Editor — Even before Spring really 
comes, there are multitudes of wild flowers 
in bloom that no one notices. I refer to the 
blossoms of such trees as elm and silver 
maple — to mention the two that usually 
bloom first. Here in Ohio, they appear in 
March usually and I can assure you it is 
worth the trouble to gather a few twigs. 
Examined closely, you will be astonished 
at the color and form. Placed in a vase, 
they will attract attention — everyone will 
want to know what they are, and your 
naming of them may well be doubted. Inci- 
dentally, speaking of common beauty rarely 
appreciated, each year I force a few ordinary 
grey birch twigs in water. The green of the 
new leaves is, to my mind, the most sub- 
lime color in creation. 

WiLu1AM RANDOLPH 








JOINS 


CALLA 
LILY 


To dramatize your indoor 
garden — give it new tropi- 
cal appeal — this novel pink 
calla is unsurpassed. Start 
bulbs indoors now, shift later 
to porch, then outdoors to 
garden. Enjoy a Spring to 
Fall season of long-lasting, 
glorious rose-pink blooms! 
May also be planted directly 
in garden when frost danger 
is past. Luxuriant foliage is 
about 12” high. Bulbs are 
guaranteed to bloom. 
Directions. 


3 for $1.70 
10 for $5.30 
25 for $12.60 


Order No. B487 
2 ee 


STRAWBERRIES 
FROM SEED 


in a Single Season 








Sow seed indoors in 
March — reap a har- 
vest of luscious berries 
from July on! Enjoy 
the delicious flavor 
and aroma of the juicy, 
tangy wild berries of 
the field — yet twice 
the size and more 
abundantly produced. 
Plants are ornamental, too — ideal for low 
edgings around the garden, and in the rock- 
garden — because they’re runnerless. 
Baron Selemacher (Dean's impreved 50 
Strain), Pkt....ccccccesecececescece 
POSTPAID Order No. 3710 

ALSO IN STURDY PLANTS 
Per 25 plants, $2.75; per 50, $5.25; Per 
100, $9.75. Express Collect. 

Order No. L395D 









eects nace 


WINDOW PLANT MAGI 
Breck’s Plant Starting Kit 
grows rare flower and vegeta- 
ble plants on windowsill! Kit 
contains green waterproof, 
514" x 3” seed starter boxes; 3 green waterproof 
transplant boxes with nutrient-treated bands; supply 
of Mica-gro (vermiculite); 2 pkts. "a seeds; 
Garden Book and instructions. Boxes are easily 


assembled. Order No. Z731 
$1.69 


FREE GARDEN BOOK! . 


Shows Newest Flowers, Vegetables, 
Pelleted Seeds, etc. Free with above 3 Kits 
Kit, or write today! ' $4.89 
[ORDER BY MAIL + POSTPAID | 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 
BRECK S 


26 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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CHOICE ALPINES 
FROM OUR GENERAL LIST 


Polemonium Haydenii 

Gentiana Romanzovii .50 
Mertensia Tweedyii Ye 
Geranium Subcaulescens -00 
Anemone Drummondii -50 
Spirea Digitata Nana FS 
Claytonia Megarrhiza . 50 
Kalmia Polifolia Microphylla .00 
Aquilegia Jonesii .00 
Leiophyllum Buxifolium Prostratum.... 1.00 


POSTPAID 


MINIMUM ORDER $2.50 


Paramount Gardens 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


"GRE 
$425 


Flowers all winter, seedlings by the thou- 
sand to set out in the Spring. It is easy with 
Orlyt. Comes ‘in sections that go together 
with bolts and screws. Simple to put up any- 
where, any time. $425 buys 10 by 11 ft. 
Orlyt pictured ready to go on your founda- 
tion. Other Orlyts and Lean-tos from $190. 
Automatic heat and ventilation at reason- 
able prices. Convenient terms available. 
Ask for booklet No. 70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y ° DES PLAINES ILL 








Have YOU Subscribed for 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED? 


Thousands of American garden enthusiasts are regular 
readers of this famous British monthly. You, too, will 
enjoy GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for its unique coverage 
of world horticulture, delightful pictures of old-world 
gardens and detailed reviews of new British and 
European varieties. Contributions by leading British 
plantsmen, specialised features on new and uncommon 
plants, etc. 









J 
Tanmunuret Mere : 






GARDENING | syrsoertz 
ome UNE (12 consecu- 















tive issues 
sent direct 
to your ad- 
dress from 
London). Two 
Years $2.75. 
Three Years 


$4. 


CLIP 
AND 
MAIL 


To our authorised agent Jeremy North—Book- 
seller (G1I.134), “Friendship House,"' James- 
town, Rhode Island. 

Please send me GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 
year(s). | enclose remittance value. ........ 


Pee Tee rrTerrerrerrrrrrririrey Te ge \.YOIS.. 
RIO. c cccccncccccssssesses $ ictcceces 
x Ree MERTIID kA ata as 
a eee} sepanzatieed BSNS. wc eves 
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Amateur’s Greenhouse 
From page 54 


February 15th is the time the curtain 
rises for the first act of the big Spring show. 
From January Ist you have gradually 
moved in a few pots of daffodils and tulips 
from the cold frames, and you are now 
having your first bloom. This is augmented 
by the freesias, which are now in all their 
glory, the Dutch iris are beginning to bloom, 
the azaleas present a solid bank of mixed 
color, some of the camellia bushes are filled 
with large, waxy blossoms, and the lemon 
tree has both blossoms and ripe fruit. The 
cyclamen and begonias in hanging pots are 
very colorful. The amaryllis are beginning 
to bloom, as well as some of the double 
petunias which were planted earlier. The 
last burst of bloom in the Spring show is the 
Easter lilies. The greenhouse is ablaze with 
color, saturated with fragrance, and gener- 
ally a sight to behold. You are proud of it 
all and your neighbors are enjoying it with 
you. The Spring show is in all its glory from 
the middle of February to the latter part of 
March. 

March and April are busy months, for at 
this time you are sowing your flower and 
vegetable seeds for the outdoor garden, and 
also, preparing the greenhouse for the 
Summer exhibit. The geraniums are begin- 





ning to bloom and need shifting to larger | 


pots. The gloxinia and tuberous begonias 


| are started and later moved to 8” pots. 


The sun is high and as warm weather ap- 
proaches, the greenhouse should be shaded 
(I like the sea green shade). In one end of 
the house are several pots of fancy-leaved 
caladiums which are very colorful all Sum- 
mer long. On one side are the gloxinia and 
tuberous begonias, and perhaps a few pots 
of fuchsia. The blooming period for all of 
these is from June 15th to September 15th. 
The balance of the house is filled with color- 
ful geraniums. 

In closing, I should like to make a few 
suggestions on general greenhouse mainte- 
nance that may save you a few headaches: 


1. Fumigate or spray regularly to prevent 
insects and pests. 

2. Keep a clean, neat greenhouse at all 
times, which means clean, healthy 
plants. 

3. Wash out dirty pots before using a 
second time. 

4. Get in your Winter supply of dirt, peat, 
sand and leaf mold _ before freezing 
weather. 

5. Be sure to look into the automatic ven- 
tilation equipment now available. This 
saves you a lot of worry and your wife a 


lot of work. 


| 





6. Keep an accurate record of your planting | 


dates, blooming dates, and_ general 
results. 

7. Water intelligently. Do not sprinkle. 
Soak plants well and then let them dry 
out before watering again. Water and 
fertilize sparingly during the Winter 
months. 

8. Avoid storing and wintering your neigh- 


bors’ house plants. 

















- 
| Hardy Plants 


All the best varieties, for the Hardy Border, Cut 
Flowers, or Rock Garden. Our free catalogue de- 
scribes many new and rare plants that you can 
grow. Freshly dug plants from the field give im- | 
mediate results 


N. A. HALLAUER, R. 1, Webster, N. Y. 








VIOLETS 


Fragrant, hardy. Choice collection of five varieties 
including one double and one giant purple $2.00; one 
each single pink, blue, and white $1.10. Postpaid in 
U. S. with culture and price list. No C. O. D., no stamps 
please. 


VIOLET MEADOWS, Almaden, Calif. 














FOR YOUR HOME 


in wide color range 


Choice Buddleias 

inclading new White Cloud. Giant Blue 

srengee bears immense heads of 
delightful blue flowers all summer. Big 
selection of Shrubs, Brergrecns, S 
Perennials. Also Dwart rees 
Strawberries, Raspberries. Highe 

. New, low prices. Write for 
E Catalog Today! 


WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 259, Brideman, M 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROS: 


Write for illustrated CATALOG 
ef OREGON GROWN ROSES 
eooin full Color 












140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5076 ¢ PORTLAND 13, ORE. 

















Evergreen seedlings and transplants. Fruit and shade 
trees. For complete catalog write Box 8B. 





WHITE BIRCH Trees 20 or: 


16 to 24 in. Seedlings sent postpaid at planting 
time. Hardy all climates. Write Box 8B for § 30 
Evergreen Catalog. Postpaid | * ‘ 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., indiana, Pa. 

















HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 
house species, in large assortment in our new 
illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B. Moorestown, N. J. 


GLORIOUS 
0364. 


Gorgeous, hardy, ever-bloom- 
ing varieties. Special collec- 
tions. Shown in full color in 
BIG, FREE 1950 CATALOG. 








Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 


61 CLAY STREET 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORS 








Wyman’s Garden Center 


Rt. 9, Boston-Worcester Turnpike 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR GARDEN 

















CLEMATIS 


NY V4 
Sy 


caf 


3 IL 


Easy-to-grow, hardy — produces a profusio! 
of delicate flowers in spring and early summer 
Ideal for fence, trellis or wall. 38 varieties in 
wide color selection, valuable cultural in- 
formation in our free colorful catalog — Write 
today. JaMes I. GeorGe & Son, Box H, 
Fairport, N. Y. 





HORTICULTURE 


CLIMBING VINE of RARE BEAUTY 
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Exquisite Colors 
Delightful Fragrance 
Easily Grown in Tub or Pool 

4 tub or pool of Waterlilies will be the 
center of interest in your garden. Noflowers 
exceed them in beauty or fragrance; they 
are soeasily grown that you may have them 
on porch or roof-garden. With a few Gold- 
fish slipping in and out among the flowers 
and foliage you have summer-long source 
of delight. 

Beautiful Ilustrated Catalog FREE 
of Waterlilies and Goldfish 

Shows many lilies and fish in color; tells 
the best lilies and how to grow them in tubs 
or pool. Write today to our nearest office 
for your copy of the catalog and begin 
your water-garden this year. 

THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 

1620 Main Read, Lilypons, Md. 
411 N. 7th Ave., Suite 713, Dept. 1620 St. Louis, Mo. 

333 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1620,Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Tag 
| STUMPP & “WALTER ‘ 





pn 132-138 CHURCH ST., DEPT.HO,NEW YORK 8 
5¢. 5¢. a6 5¢ 
= IE 


— —— 


1950 


© 


NOW 
READY 


112 pages, 24 in} 
color, featuring¢ 
the newest, high 
quality plants, 
seeds, bulbs and 
garden supplies) 
. Planting information guides both 
beginner and experienced gardener. 
Send 25c in cash or shampe ies sane ) 


a 
copy. This amount will be allowed 
on any order of $3 or more. 


Smeal ° 




















Largest Grape Vine 


What is said to be the largest grape vine 


in the world is growing in the Scottish vil- | 


lage of Kippen. Such is the claim made by 
the villagers on behalf of a vine that threat- 
ens to outgrow the village itself in a few 
more fruitful years. 

The Scottish climate being what it is. 
the “world’s largest vine”’ is grown under 
glass. Planted in 1891, it now extends for 
300 feet through three adjoining hothouses. 
It covers 5,000 square feet of roof space in 
the hothouses at present. 

In recent years the vine that provides 
Kippen with its sole source of publicity has 
been producing at the rate of 2,000 bunches 
of grapes annually. So far, it has yielded 
more than 66,000 bunches of grapes in its 
more than half-century lifespan. 

JASPER SINCLAIR 
San Francisco. 


Rose Companions 


Last Spring I used a harmonizing color 
scheme with the new floribunda rose, Fash- 
ion. 

First and tallest were some choice cocks- 
rose and gold hybrids. These vel- 
vety crests range from bright pink and 
rose, to gold with all the tints of peach and 
salmon in between. 

Below these was a row of silver medal 
petunias — a coral or salmon pink. In one 
corner there was a spot of rose moss where 


combs 


a single plant had been the year before. | 
This portulaca, of delightful semi-double | 
form, was deep cream with pink stamens | 


and small pink center petals. There was 
also a faint edge of rose about the cream 
petals so that the whole gave a peachy 
effect. 

Myrnice C. MorGan 
Baldwin, Kansas. 


CLAY’S 


és back! 


This fine English Fertilizer is now available 








THIS 

MARVELLOUS 

NEW STRAIN 
OF 


DIGITALIS 


(Foxglove) 
per packet 40c 


is one of the 
many beautiful 
flowers listed 
in the 
catalogue of 


SUTTON’S 
READING 


ENGLAND 


Send: 10c for catalogue (which 
can be deducted from the first 
order of §1 or over) to :-— 


G. H. PENSON, 


Resident Representative 


BOX 646, GLENHEAD, N.Y. 


who carries comprehensive 
stocks of 


SUTTON’S 
“est SEEDS 
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NOW! LUXURIANT NEW 
BEAUTY FOR HOUSE PLANTS 


With Remarkable All-Organic p> 
Plant Food, BOVETTE 





in the original formula that made it world renowned. For almost a 
hundred years Clay’s has been in a class by itself as the world’s 
best fertilizer for all horticultural purposes. 








Your living room, bedroom, ) 
any room becomes a veritable 
garden as house plants, potted piants, win- # 
dow boxes spring into full-blooming, color- 4 
ful, healthy beauty when Bovette is applied. 





Shipment prepaid 


Mississippi River 


28 Ib. bag— $4.25 


56 Ib. bag— $8 


112 Ib. bag $14 


Order from your garden supply house or direct 


east of 


Kebruary 1950 


Sole Importers 


Doggett-Pfeil Co. 


Clay's Fertilizer 


Springfield, New ag 
GLEN HEAD, L. |., Y 





Bovette is just what the horticultural world has 
been waiting for . . . an all-organic plant food 
for indoor use. Bovette is freshly-dehydrated 
manure from cows producing famous Walker- 
Gordon Certified Milk. Deodorized, pleas- 
antly aromatic. Just pour on plant and stir into 
soil. Stimulating hormones and vitamins do 
wonders for lagging plants. Send $1 for two 
ottractive 12-02. easy-pour canisters, postpaid. 
(Single carton 50c). Made by makers of Bovung, 
nationally recognized leader among plant 
foods for outdoor use. 


WALKER-GORDON Certified Milk FARM 
DEPT. C-20, PLAINSBORO, N. J. 
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Introducing 
ASTOLAT SERIES 


Entirely new colors ranging 
from Blush Pink to Rasp- 
berry Rose. 


Catalog on request 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA, CALIFORNIA 











Pacific Strain of | 


DELPHINIUM | From page 53 








Remembrance Bowl 


A most attractive gift and unique greeting that is 
a delightful reminder of any special day. It's indi- 


vidually hand decorated to fit practically any 
occasion, anniversaries, house warmings, birthdays, 
etc. Wedding design is pictured. Bowls are white or 
natural. Approximately 9” diameter. $2.95 post paid. 


RUTH SHOPMYER 


Manchester Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








% HOWTO USE THE HERBS 2% 


Add new sua intometing. a or to those three meals a 
day! *“*FLAVORS & SA S*' — Simple Rules for 
Herb C on ey A P ablie od of the Herb Society of 
America. Price 





Write to the Herb Society of America 


Horticultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 














FOR YOUR GARDEN 


LIBRARY 









This big, new, 52- 
page catalogue for 
1950, ‘'Garden 
Gems," is a “must” 
for serious garden- 
ers. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
garden. Described 
and illustrated in 
color are the best NEW ROSES, including the 
ALL-AMERICA ROSE SELECTIONS aos well 
as OLD-FASHIONED ROSES; many new and 
old favorite PERENNIALS; Unusucl EVER- 
GREEN SHRUBS ond VINES; AZALEAS ond 
RHODODENDRONS; LILACS and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
unusual garden gems are offered for the first 
time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use. 


Free East of lowa; please remit 35¢ (stamps or 
coins) elsewhere in U.S. A. Customers of record 
receive their copy automatically. 


Bie) del ROMANIA 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME! 





522 Paterson Avenue East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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| species squarosum and rapaeceum. 


| of the common carrot. 


Cactus Geraniums 


wood, which is less woody than echinatum 
and, therefore, roots more readily. 

One of the most unpredictable plants in 
this group is the “knotted storksbill’’, 
Pelargonium gibbosum. A tall 


climber, it attains a height of five or six 

feet. It requires only a short resting period 

of a month or less, when the dead-looking 

sticks will start new leaves. The foliage is a 

beautiful gray-green and very smooth. 

| Flowers are light yellow and delightfully 
scented during the evening. It roots easily 
from cuttings taken from either the new 
top growth or from woody stems. This is 
one of the oldest varieties, flowering in 
England as far back as 1712 and is the par- 
ent of many hybrids in this class of pelar- 
goniums. 

In my collection is the beautiful black- 
flowered Pelargonium glaucifolium. 
large coarse leaves completely cover. the 
thick woody stems. The dark flowers in 
clusters of 10 or 12 are edged with gold and 
are delightfully evening scented. 

One of the smallest and most attractive is 
the lacy-leaved Leaves are 
rounded and dentate, growing close to the 
fleshy stalks. Flowers are a very pale laven- 
der with darker markings, borne on short 
stems, just above the foliage. 

In this class of pelargoniums, there are 
strangest of all, the almost yellow-flowered 

These 
are very recent gems, grown from seed 
secured from South Africa. Some enter- 
prising hybridist might develop a_ truly 
pelargonium with 


crassicaule. 


yellow-flowered 
two species. 
They both grow from a carrot-like root, 
with the foliage emanating only from the 
terminal center. Squarosum has a lacy, 
fern-like foliage and resembles the growth 


serrate and very beautiful. The plants start 
growth in the Fall months and are com- 
pletely dormant by the first of May. Grown 
from seed, they did not flower until the 


| second year. From my experience they can 


only be grown from seed, as the long tap 
root grows divisions but rarely, and then 
not until it is several years old. 

To grow one or two of these interesting 
kinds of the Pelargonium genus, will add 
much pleasure to the Winter window gar- 
den. And remember you can just forget 
them when outdoor gardening begins to tax 
your time and efforts. 

Avoid symmetrical plantings along the 
foundations of an English style house. 
Informal, naturalistic groupings harmonize 
and express the free, informal character of 
the architecture. 

Hardy 
vided in the 
are 3-4” high. The old, center portion 
should be discarded and the new vigorous 
offshoots retained, 


chrysanthemums should be di- 


sarly Spring when the shoots | 


| 


. | 
growing 
species which could well be classed as a | 


ry | 
The | 





these | 


Rapaeceum is less 





Pink?! 
Lily of the Valley 


per 4 s favorite flower in a new 
dress of clear soft pink 


3 for $2.00 12 for $6.00 
25 for $11.00 postpaid 


Send today for free catalog listing many novelties 
It pronounces all names! 


LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp Box H-2 Spokane, Wash. 








NEW 
NAMED HYBRID HIBISCUS 


Crimson Dwarf*x — a real dwarf mallow. Red 
Giant* — brilliant rosy red. Blossoms measure 
5-6 inches across. Betsy Ross* — pure white 
flowers 8-9 inches in diameter. Dainty Lady*x — 
white with a dainty overlaying of lavender. Mrs. 
William Allen* — clear bright pink with bright 
red eye. May Hayslipx — brilliant crimson red, 
creamy and golden stamens. 

6 for $3.49 


75c each 3 for $1.98 
NEPONSET VALLEY GARDENS 


Mattapan, Massachusetts 
Giant AMARYLLIS 

BULBS, JARS $ Top-quality giant 
2 and Mss 2 Bulbs 21/2” dia. 


Famous Mead strain. 
Passion Red Flowers. 























{\ 7 > soon after arriv- 
, Easiest and largest 
ad amateurs can grow 
at room temperature. 2 
Giant Bulbs plus 2 copper 
colored Jardinieres plus 
potting material, all $2 pp. 


BULB itonn CLUB 


125 Madison Dept.HTA, Chicago 













Get PEACE now—2-yr., 
field-grown plants, $2 ea., 
3 for $5 p 

Our FREE "Taste shows 
PEACE, includes 143 Star 
Roses, All Guaranteed to 
Bloom. WRITE TODAY. 


——“3 STAR” § SPECIAL 
3 te (NOT NOT Including PEA e PEACE) a 00 


ss | different colors. 
——VALWWE AT LEAST 3.75-eo 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West G 1, Pa. 











HELENE BOL 


“Your reading of my father’s poems during 

your lecture at the Town Hall Club in New 

York, was a pleasure to hear. I know that he 

would have approved of your interpretation.” 
Tertius van Dyke 


271 Beacon St. + 





DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
J 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 





HORTICULTURE 
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Good News for the Birds! * 
ALL METAL 
HANGING 
FEEDER 
Price $5 


Postpaid to 300 miles 
WITH A FILL OF PACKARD BIRDFOOD 


Automatic «¢ Sheltered « Permanent 


WINTHROP PACKAR 


Everything for Wild Birds — Catalogue Free 





PLYMOUTH 5 
MASS. 











Bulbs, Jar 


and Moss, 2 


Finest quality, Den- 
mark grown. Specially 
prepared for indoor 
growing. 5 Prime 
Bulbs, ready to burst 
into blossom within 
3 weeks! Plus hand- 
some 412" copper 
colored Styrene Jardiniere 
Sphagnum potting 
only $2 ppd. 







moss. All 
Order from 


BULB y,.., CLUB 


125 Madison, Dept. HTL 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Embed inal Noweadd 
In New MAGIC 
Now create lovely PLASTIC 


shown—made by embedding real pan- 
sies in Castolite, the ‘‘Magic’’ liquid 
casting plastic. Comes crystal clear or 
may be colored. Produce gorgeous ef- 
fects. Make jewelry, book ends, candle 
holders, picture frames, figurines. Em- 
bed real flowers, butterflies, coins, photos, 
for novel plaques, paper weights, tiles, 
other objects. Use only home tools. 


e New Book SHOWS HOW 


Big, new book explains simple methods to 
get started. Also gives proved Success Plan 
for making extra money. Hundreds suc- 
‘A Way to 










ceeding. Send 25c today for * 
Success.’ 


The Castolite Co., Dept B23, Woodstock, Ill. 








Phone 


DE 3-3316 TREE — 








25 Eastern Ave. . Dedham, Mass. 











‘Vaushans 


MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SEED CATALOG 





Ir you are planning a garden this year, send for 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, Vaughan’s free cate alog 
for 1950. It gives you 265 full-color pictures and 
lists 2500 varieties of flowers. Vegetables, too, 
with instructions for growing them. Also listed 
are new chemical aids, weed killers, tools, etc. 
This beautiful catalog comes to you FREE. Use 
attached coupon or post card. 

Special for 1950! The new Princess Aster—large 
double flowers of scarlet, pink, salmon gm 
and—yes, yellow! Send 10c for one B& 
packet (25c value) plus the free cata- = 
log, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





es es ee ee ee ee ee oe = 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE ] 
| Dept. 412, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, III. 

47 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y. | 
| C) Please send me a FREE copy of your catalog. | 
| (J Enclosed is 10c¢ for packet of Princess Aster seed, 

} EES | 
Address | 


February 1950 


New Strawberry 
From page 49 


In the mild Winter of 1948, I picked 13 
good berries on November 8th from a plant 
that I had given some protection. The 
average of the first year for plants started 
under hotkaps is about 125 berries, and I 
had one plant that in its second year bore 
275 berries, and in 1949, its third year, bore 
202 or approximately 602 berries. 

There is one thing about these berries 
that the housewife appreciates — they pick 
without the hulls, the same as the raspberry. 
All that is necessary to prepare them for the 
table is to wash and coat them with sugar. 

When the fruiting season is over and the 
ground is frozen a couple of inches, it is well 
to mulch these plants with salt hay or 
straw, being careful not to cover the crown 
too heavily to smother them. 

The fun is not over, as I have back 
crossed these plants a couple of ways and 
now it will be two years before I know what 
the results will be. But it is like fishing — 
lots of anticipation and some realization. 


Plow Still First 


The mold board plow is holding its own 
on the canning crops farm at the N. Y. 
Experiment Station where it is being com- 
pared with three other tillage implements 
for seedbed preparation. 

The subsoil, or “TNT” plow, a heavy 
duty disc, a rotary tiller, and a regular 
plow have been used side by side in prepar- 
ing the land for peas, sweet corn, carrots, 
lima beans, and table beets for the past 
four years. 

Taking the yields of the five canning 
crops grown on the regularly plowed plots 
during the past four years as a basis for 
comparison, yields have been progressively 
less where disking and rotary tillage were 
used in preparing the seedbed and have 
been maintained at about a 90 per cent 
level where subsoil tillage was used. 

In measuring the effects of the different 
tillage implements on the physical prop- 
erties of the soil, the disked and rotary 
tilled plots have shown less oxygen in the 
soil air, less soil moisture, greater compac- 
tion, and poorer aeration than the plots 
where the subsoil plow and the regular 
plow were used. 

If one considers the yields as well as the 
effect on the physical properties of the soil, 
the regular plow was slightly better than 
the subsoil plow. On the same basis, the 
dise and the rotary tiller were progressively 
inferior. 


Salix purpurea nana, the dwarf form of 
the purple osier willow, Salix purpurea, is 
an excellent small, airy shrub for the shrub 
border or flower garden. Its delicate gray- 
purple linear leaves make pleasing contrast 
near or against bolder leaves of other plant 
materials. Of easy culture, the dwarf willow 
grows in sun or shade, and is an unexcelled 

| subject for a low, easy-to-tend hedge. 











RARE 


AZALEAS, ETC. 


20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
in various shades of white, pink, red, 
orange, salmon, yellow, brick, car- 
mine, purple, etc., 3 for 50 cents, 25 
for $3.75. 


Abelia Grandiflora, hE 2 for. 2 $ .50 
Almond Pink flowering, 6-12’’, 2 for.. er 
American Holly, 4-6’’, 3 for. Satta Ge 
Baltic Ivy, very hard » 4-8”, ee aa .50 
Blueberry Cultivat a 12 rire 
Callicarpa Purpurea, "8-12", 3for.... s oe 
Chinese Chestnuts, 6-12’, 2 for.......... .50 
Chinese Judas tree, 8—-15’’, 2 for...... eee ee 
Cotoneasters in 2 varieties, 2 for. ouaat Sa 
Dogwoods, Single, White, common, 18- ree 
English Box, 3-4’, per 100. seen 
Enkianthus ‘Campanulatus, 6-8”, 1 for.... 150 
Flowering Crabs, 12-15’, 2 years,each..... .75 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 12-15’, 4 for....... .50 
Forsythia Spring Glory, 8-12’’.. : oe on 
Gingko Tree, 4-8", 4for............. oo se 
Halesia Tetraptera, ly SS rare — 
Hemlock, 5-8”, per 100 iGit he ne 6.00 
Hydrangea, Blue, 6-8’, 3for.............. .50 
Ilex Bullata & Crenata, 4-8”, 4 for. . .50 
Juniper Andorra, 6-8’, 2 for...... ca ae 
Koelreuteria Paniculata, 8-10", 2 for...... .50 
Kolkwitzia Amabilis, 10-12”, 3for........ .50 
Leucothoe Catesbaei, 4-6’’, 3for.... co oan 
Lilacs, French, 7 varieties, 12-15’"......... .50 
Lonicera Maximowiczi, 6-12". 3tar....... a0 
Magnolia Glauca, 8-12 ” 2 for...... see aa 
Magnolia Liliflora, 12- 15”. Rize osha 
Magnolia Soulangeana, 12- 15”. 1.00 
Magnolia Soulangeana Nigra, 12- 15”... 1.00 
a crs naticse ins .50 
Mountain Ash, 12-15’, 2 for.... rere 
Nandina Domestica, 6-8", 2 for (os ee 
Oaks, Scarlet, Red and Willow, 18”, S$ for... a0 
Pa chysandra Terminalis, per 100... .. 5.00 
Photinia Villosa, 6-10’, | *— am .50 


Pieris Japonica, ‘+ 6’, 3 for $.50 25 for... . .3.75 
Pinus Mughus, 3-4’, 3 for 


Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6-8’, 2 for. ‘os. ae 
Skimmia Japonica, 6-12’, 2 for. — 
Sorrel tree, Oxydendron, 12-15’, 3 for +o ee 
Taxus, in 2 vars., 4-6’’, 4 for $.50, 100 ...9.00 
Viburnum Carlesi, 8-12” » oan 
Viburnums. various red-berried, 3 for. | 
Viburnum, Leatherleaf, 6-8’, 2 for TC 
Vitex, Macrophylla, 12-18”, BP ccc coke 50 
WUMOS Mn BPRS, BOOT 6c docncdcscescce . 50 


Lower prices in lots of 25 and 100 
Prices include parcel post or 
charges and packing. Send for our price 


express 


list describing 150 Rare and Unusual 
Azaleas; Evergreen Shrubs; Flowering 
and Berry-bearing Shrubs and _ Trees. 


Easy to grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNSYLVANIA 

















Call RALSTON for 


r 
Complete Tree-care 
AL 4-5534 
Give your trees a thorough checkup 
now. Then let Ralston help them 
achieve more healthy growth, still 
greater beauty. Careful, expert work 
—pruning, fertilization, bracing & 
cabling, surgery, planting — at mod- 
erate cost. 
FRED RALSTON & CO. 


22 Linden Street, Allston 34, Mass. 
| 43 Cornwall Street, Portsmouth, N.H. 

















Dwi F ‘ae full size, top quality 


fruit in small spaces. Best 
Wee and Pear Varieties. 
yt for our BIG, FREE 1950 
‘ALOG in full color. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
61 MAIN STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


minimum 


MODERN GARDEN MUMS FOR 1950. Send today 
for your copy of our new list which features the Univer 
sity of Nebraska varieties as well as the best from other 
hybridizers. FLEMING’S FLOWER FIELDS, 3100 
Leighton Avenue, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
TUBE ROU is ; BE GONL AS in all their glorious colors. 
We offer the best plants and tubers. Free folder. 
BLACKWOOD BEGONIA GARDENS, 1817-F E. 
4th Street, +t, Superior, Wisconsin. 
AFRIC ‘AN VI VIOLETS, G ERANIUMS, Ferns, Foliage 
plants, Insecticides, Fert ilizers, Growers supplies. Cat 
alog. YOARS HOUSEPLANT NURSERY, Bunker 
Hill, Indiana. 
BL U EBERRY PLANTS. Cultivated Improved Hy 
brids. For information, varieties, prices write — HART- 
MANN’S PL ANTATION, Grand Junction, Mich. 
G LADIOL U s 100 Top size 
varieties mixed $3.75 —\/. 
BROS. Brampton, Mich 
IRISE Ss OF DIST ING TION. Send for our free catalog 
listing the finest. EASY BREEZE GARDENS, Route 
3, Box 201-H, Yakima, Wash. 


bulbs 10 each choice 
Half lot $2.00. BERG 


30 for $8.75. Labeled. 
Catalog. HAR- 


DAHLIAS 10 Giants $3.50. 
Different. 10 unlabeled $1.75 postpaid. 
OLD HINES, Route 4, Niles, Mich. 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES. The best old 
and new varieties. Large, husky plants. Grown in the 
Bitter Root Valley of Montana where strawberry dis 
eases are unknown. Write for price list. MC NEAL 
BERRY NURSERY, Hamilton, Montana. 


FERNS AND WILDFLOWERS. Write for descriptive 
cate alog of Ferns that thrive where other plants fail to 
grow. Catalog includes Wildflowers and our specialty 
eed. cneorum. JOHNSON’S NURSERIES, South- 
wick, Mass. 

100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS in 
about 50 gorgeous colors. $2.00; 200 bulbs $3.50 all 
postpaid. Write for Free Catalog featuring many new 
outstanding varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, 
Mass. 

PL ANTS FOR GARDE NS. IN THE SHADE. 75¢ 
List of over 375 shade-enduring plants. New, detailed 
description of seventeen different hostas (Plantain lilies) 
and combinations. Published by MACK WOODS GAR- 
DENS, Lotus Woods, Spring Grove, Ill. 





FRESH HERB JELLIES $2.25. A GAY G >REEN 
BOX of five two ounce jars: Minted Grape, Lemon 
Basil, Marjoram, Rosemary and Rose Geranium. 


SAGE FARM, Bethel, Conn. 
FOR SAL E Rare books, leaflets, 
scripts on Lilies. ABBE SOUILLET, 
M. et L.) France. 


pictures, manu 
Milly-Gennes 


Finest French, Oriental and Novelty Types. 
Unusually vigorous; grown on their OWN roots, Free 
catalog lists 98 kinds. Specimens, rarities, special of 
fers. UPTON NURSERY, Dept. D., 4838 Spokane, 
Detroit 4, Mich. 


LILACS. 


DA YLILIES—DR., STOUT’ SHY BRIDS. ( stalentnes 
excepting !0¢ coin west of Denver, Colorado. FARR 
NURSERY COMPANY, Box 55, ) Welser Park, Pa. 
WIL D BIRD FEEDER. Attractive, _ constructed 
with removable glass food container. Write for circular, 
photo. ARTHUR GRANT, Dunedin, Florida. 
PEAC H AND APPLE TREES. $15 per 100 and up 
during our special sale. EGYPTIAN NURSERY, 
COMPANY, Farina, IIlinois. 





HOUSE PLANTS: “The 

Plants in Every Window"’ by Sophia Naumburg, 
Nationally accredited Flower Show Judge. ‘“‘A Handy 
Book for the Busy Woman"’. Printed on four colors of 
paper, showing which plants to grow in North, South, 
East, or West Window. Book includes ‘“‘How to Make 
Your African Violets Bloom". Profusely illustrated 
Waterproof cover. $2.00 postpaid, money back guaran 
tee. FLORAL ART, Dept. HP, West Englewood, 
N 





Trick of Growing House 


RHODODE NDRON (Carolinianum), 
Rhododendron (Maximum), Kalmia, Hemlock, As 
sorted as desired. Heavily rooted. 3 Ft., 100, $24.50; 
50, $15.00. Ney NATURE’S GREENHOUSE, 
Tallulah Falls, Ga. 


Native Azaleas, 


FLOWER MAGAZINE — interesting, frie odie gar- 
dening, flowers, birds, nature notes. 12 months, $1.00. 
Sample, dime. GARDEN GLEANINGS, Box L, 
Baroda, Mich 
OLD ROSES, 2 year root, Rugosa Reshintebs bur 
Red Alaska, Seven Sisters. Others, $1.00 each, $3.00 
orders prepaid. GABLES NURSERY, Haralson, Ga. 





RAISE YOu R OWN TREES and —_ from bp 
for shade, windbreak, erosion control, Wri 

free planting guide and price list. WOODLOT SE E D 
CO., Norway, Zone 3, Michigan, 





08 





ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND &f 





or hotbed Scientific Instructions 
$1.00. It is easy to root 
Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
time, with our simple 


in a box, 
Copyrighted, 
cuttings, quickly, 
Evergreens, and all 
instructions 


Free catalog on Gardenias, Azaleas, Camellias 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 


greenhouse 
including culture, 
of Camellias, 
plants, any 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, 
$2.50, payable in advance. 
CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. New Jerecy 
produces the largest nursery Blueberry plants in 2 or 3 
years than any other part of the United States. Our 
prices lowest. Three years $8.00 doz. $38.00 100. 
Four coe four feet high. $9.00 doz. $45.00 100. 
Jersey, Cabot, Rancocas. WARREN SHINN’S NURS- 
ERY, Woodbury, New Jersey. Order now. Five per- 
cent reduction if ordered in F ebruary. Sent when wanted. 
AFRICAN VIOLETS. "Fine Selection. All kinds of 
house plants. Send for free catalog. TERRACE VIEW 
GARDENS, Dept. H, Greencastle, Indiana. 


minimum 








Macuaiiend concentrated liquefied 
organic fish fertilizer. Not an emulsion, no unpleasant 
odor, directions with quart, postpaid. $1.50. PRIM- 
ROSE ACRES, Gladstone, Oregon. America’s Prim 
rose Seed Growers. 


BIO-GRO: New 


NOT NE w, but still one of the + st est Salmon P ink Hardy 
Summer Phlox, is the variety E. I. Farrington. 6 strong, 
2 year plants $3.00 ‘onan PL ANE VIEW NURS- 
ERY, Newport, R. 

QUALITY GLAD BULBS. Free cat talon describing 
250 topnetch exhibition and cut ieee varieties. Rea 
sonably priced at retail and wholesale. GLADRIDGE 
GARDENS, Madison 8, Ohio. 

BUDGET CORSAG ES. “The ’ Trick of "Making Your 
Own Corsages,’’ a beautiful little book with complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, by Sophia Naumburg, 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge. $1.00 post- 
paid. Book with Corsage Kit containing floral tape, 
tying wire, ribbon and florists’ pins, $3.00 postpaid. 
Satisfaction a a FLORAL ART, Dept. CH, 
West Englewood, N. 


FOR CHILL LY WINTER DAYS TRY OUR RE- 
FRESHING HERB TEAS, and flavorful soup bou 
quets. Write for folder, YE OLDEN CRAFT STUDIO, 
81 Union Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 








DAHLIAS — GOURDS — SEEDS. Send your name 
for Price List. THE WALKERS, Box 284, Taunton, 

ass. 
AG HIME NES Jewel of summer pot plants for shady 
places, similar culture to African viclets and Gloxinias, 
floriferous, varied, easy to grow. Mixture standard 
varieties, $1.50 dozen. Named varieties, Royal Purple, 
early, $1.50 doz.; Vivid, mid-season cerise-like, $1.00 
ys Loveliness, rich violet, late, $2.50 doz.; Pulchella, 
bright scarlet, late, $2.50 doz. Six varieties, two each 
named, our selection, $2.50. Twelve varieties, two each, 
$6.50. Achimenes grow from small tubercles formed on 
the roots. See article in November 1949 Horticulture. 
\ll above postfree. Also Crinums, Gloriosa, Zephyran- 
thes, Haemanthus, Amaryllis, Hemerocallis. WYND- 
HAM HAYWARD, Lakemont Gardens, Winter 
Park, Florida. 


AFRIG AN ‘VIOL ETS. New Varieties, - Woodland yel- 


low. Violets, White, Pink Lily of V alley, Baby's Tears. 
Stamp for list. THE JARRETT GARDENS, Beth- 
ayres, Pa. 


BULBS FROM HOLLAND. 150 Gladioli in 15 vari- 
eties $10.60. 45 Gladioli in 15 novelties $4.50. 18 Prize- 
winning Giant Dahlias in 6 varieties $11.30. 21 Double 
Begonias in 7 colors $4.10. Cash with order, please. 
CHIPPEWA BULB COMPANY, Manistee, Mich- 
igan. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER — Working head, married, childless, 
Evropean-American training, greenhouses and outside 
work with education, to handle all details of a responsi- 
ble position on Pivots estate. Please state full particu- 
lars. GEORGE ( sHRISTOPH, New Hartford, Conn. 
C SARET AKER, ( “hauffeur, gardener. Middle age, mar- 
ried, 22 years experience in all phases of estate work. 
Best of references. Box 36, care of Horticulture. 





HELP WANTED 


LONG-ESTABLISHED Massachusetts Landscape and 
Nursery firm needs trained man well experienced in 
planting design, general landscape design and construc 
tion, Permanent for right man; good salary. Please give 
full details in first letter. Address Box 35, care of 
Horticulture, 


| 
| 


| 


Wall Gardening 

From page 47 

tines, elatines garganica, and portenschlagi- 
ana, 

Summed up, then, the proper way to 
build a wall garden is to have rocks, soil 
and plants assembled on location before 
work on the project gets under way. How- 
ever, as a member of the American Rock 
Garden Society once said to me, “I proba- 
bly never would have achieved a wall gar- 
den had I waited till husband, garden 
helper, rocks, soil and plants all arrived at 
the scene of operation at one and the same 
time. Friend, husband, and helper took 
care of the foundation, laid the first row 
of rocks; then I covered them with soil 
and planted. When opportunity presented, 
on went the next layer of rocks, and I in 
turn added soil and plants. It was not the 
ideal way to build this wall and we did lose 
a few plants in the process. But the final 
results are not too bad.” 

The results were not “bad” at all, but 
beautiful. The rocks were gracefully 


very 
draped with well-flowered Alyssums, Ara- 
bis, Saponaria, Dianthus, Phlox, Cam- 


panulas and others too numerous to men- 
tion. 

The question is sometimes asked: “‘ 
an established dry wali be planted?” 
answer is in the affirmative, if moist 
is rammed into the rock pockets, very small 
pot plants put in them, and a flat stone 
inserted under the collar of each plant to 
hold it in position. To plant this way is 
somewhat awkward and it is difficult to 
make the roots secure. The choice of ma- 
terial is more or less limited to plants that 
can take it, but such a wall can eventually 
be transformed into a thing of beauty. 
Friends of ours succeeded in getting foliage 
effects in an old dry wall with the use of 
ferns, Violas in variety, Dicentras, Aqui- 
legias, Kenilworth ivy, Cymbalaria pilosa, 
and baby wintercreeper, ELuonymus for- 
tunet minimus. 

I cite these two instances for all-too- 
people are discouraged from 


Can 
The 


soil 


frequently, 
attempting a project when they read the 
recommended methods and, for one reason 
or another, find themselves unable to ad- 
here to them strictly. We should heed the 
advice of professionals and experts and 
apply them as closely as our particular 
circumstances will permit — in other words, 
with common sense. 


Little Fences 


Little wire fences are among our pet 
helps, strips of fencing four feet long and of 
three heights; 15 inches, two feet and three 
feet. We bend them in circles and push 
them into the soil around clumps of plants 
that need support and stretch them out 
straight when they are used for a row of 
plants. We make use of them from the time 
of Mertensia in the Spring till the fading of 
chrysanthemums in the Fall. The wire 
fences last for years, are neat and unob- 
trusive, 

— Nett McMurray 
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FREE 
CATALOG. 






STRAWBERRIES 


@ Best everbearing and June- 
bearing varieties. BIG, FREE 
1950 CATALOG in full color. 
Shows and describes famous 
Kelly Strawberry Barrel. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 


61 MOREY STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 















EV 7-2205 Estimates Gives 


Louis O'Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett 49, Mass. 


“i 


FREE CATALOG 
Illustrated In Color 
Everything For The Lily Pool 


SLOCUM GanDEns Dept. T-2 
950 FRONT ST. BINGHAMTON, N. v. 


) MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP 13,4 50y"Y 

75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 

FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


























Old iron and wire furniture. Bird Baths. 
Alabaster vases . .. modern ceramics. Country 
antiques. St. Francis figures — $7.50, $15, $25 





Se: 
or letter today, for the new Burpee 
Seed Catalog--F ree and Postpaid. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
Address: 324 Burpee Building 
at nearest city: Philadelphia 32, Pa. or 

Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 


VW YTREES 


Large, healthy 3- to 4-year-old 6- to 14- 
inch trees. 10 ea. Blue Spruce, Norway 
Spruce, Red Pine, Scotch Pine, Mugho 
Pine. Send postpaid at planting time. 
Evergreen catalog; write Box 8B. 
MUSSER FORESTS. Inc. 
i} a. 
Better Flowers and Vegetables 
ActivO is amazingly useful for composting; for 


conditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, 
etc. A valuable multi-use, organic product for 
better gardening. Converts garbage into humus, 
without odor, in 2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $1, 
treats 450 Ibs. compost; No. 7 size, $2, 









( T V 0) SOILSERVICE 
P.O Box 131 
a §6=—Townsend, Mess. 





CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


Quality Trees and Plants 


WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 














Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful grey green color blends with 


garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT | 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. | 


February: 1950 


| Try Bromeliads 


> 


From page 48 


usually complete a cycle in one to three 
years, blooming, producing the off-shoots 
and gradually dying, and being replaced 
by a clump of subsequent suckers if these 
are not divided in a few more seasons. 

Bromeliads like cool nights and warm 
days. They are natives of the South Ameri- 
can jungles and uplands, and most of them 
like a humid atmosphere. As this is con- 
trary to conditions prevalent in most Ameri- 
can homes in the North in the Winter, fre- 
quent light, soft, sprayings of water with 
an atomizer or bulb sprayer, such as is used 
for orchids, is highly beneficial. All in all, 
their culture is as simple as that of any 
house plant and their charm and grace 
most rewarding and satisfying. The foliage 
of the many species runs the gamut of 
shades of red, green, and yellow, and the 
blooms are brilliant with various tones of 
red, blue, green, white, and yellow, as the 
case may be. 

The fundamental plants of a Bromeliad 
collection are probably Buillbergia nutans 
and B. pyramidalis (thyrsoida). The first is a 
small “air plant’, like a miniature pine- 
apple top, which will grow and multiply 
thriftily in a three-inch pot and bloom with 
a handsome display of red bracts and small 
blue-and-green flowers in midwinter. B. 
pyramidalis is grown in the ground as a 
decorative garden plant in the shade all 
over subtropical Florida and is also well 
adapted to pot culture. It has graceful, 
yellowish, blue-green leaves in a flowing, 
spreading vase form and a brilliant red 
flower cluster. It has the popular name of 
“pineapple lily”. 

After the Billbergias, and there are many 
more fine species and hybrids of these, the 
budding collector usually turns to the 
Cryptanthus — charming little plants of 
striking markings and small enough for a 
window shelf on the shady side. There are 
kinds with stripes running crosswise and 
others lengthways. 

The Aechmeas, Vriesias, and Nidulari- 
are “Grecian Vase” treasures with 
classic flowing lines and a marvelous multi- 
plicity of leaf colorings and patterns. Some 
of these would be of value to modern textile 
designers, without doubt. Mr. Foster has 
introduced a number of new and choice 
types, including Aechmea racinae, named 
after his wife, A. orlandiana, and others 
just as interesting. 

Dr. Henry Nehrling wrote extensively 
about Bromeliads in his horticultural arti- 
cles recently republished in book form. To 
peruse his fascinating and_ enlightening 
studies will produce in the plant lover a 
most lively case of “Bromeliad fever’’, as 
the experts call it. One could spend a life- 
time studying these plants and count the 
time well used. 

For this observer the no plus ultra of all 
Bromeliads is the fabulous Puya raimondi 
found only in the high Andes of Peru and 
Bolivia. This is indeed one of the world’s 
greatest wonder plants. 


ums, 





READY TO BLOOM! 
- 
You Just Add Water! 
3 Fragrant Hyacinths already planted! Large 
sculpture-form planter durably cast in pressed wood 
fibre. 

Get your living-room Winter Garden growing at 
once. Send today for imported, Holland grown, 
Pink Hyacinth bulbs, guaranteed to flower, plus 
container and potting material, ready for immediate 
growing. You just add water. 

SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman $1, plus C.O.D. 


postage; or include one dollar and we pay postage. 


BULB fon CLUB 


month 
125 Ww. Madison, Dept. HTH Chicago, il. 


HOW MUCH LIME? 





Tells Whether the Soil Is Acid 
or Alkaline —to the Exact pH 


It's new and improved. SEND 
$1.25 postpaid (no c.o.d.) for kit 
to test your soil the easy, accurate 


way. 
The Edwards Laboratory = <3 


P.O. Box 2742-U s 
CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
Enjoy PERENNIALS 
ujoy 
For a more beautiful garden, plant a 
variety of hardy perennials and rock 
garden plants. Include famous Pitz 
onka’s Pansies by trying our special 
offer below. 
Pitzonka’'s Cut-Flower Mixture 
50 plants .. . $2.75 ppd 
Send 25c in coin for new Pansy and 
Perennial Catalogs in color 
PITZONKA’'S PANSY FARM 
Box 320, Bristol, Pa. 


PADMNEA _° American and British. 
GARDEN : eens seer lenieatetes Shrubs, 


BOOKS @ Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, 


@ House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti, 
© Diseases and Pests, etc., etc. 

















Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list 
Out of print book finding service: 

Domestic and Foreign 

THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 

214 Detroit Avenue 


WATER LILIES 





Concord, Californio 





guaranteed 
to grow 


4, 










America’s most com; 
plete aquatic catalog 
from oldest and larg 






est water garden specialists. Profusely illus- 
trated in natural colors. Helpful directions 
show how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells 
all about Tricker's large, healthy plants 
Guaranteed to grow. Surprisingly low 


FREE prices. Write for copy today! 


(Canada 15 cents.) 


Wm. Tricker, Inc. 


203 Brookside Avenue, Saddle River, W. J. 
or 228 Rainbow Terrace, Independence Ohie 
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The ‘Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Society 
389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


e 
FEBRUARY 


EVENTS 


Lectures 
FEBRUARY 2 — THURSDAY 

11 A.M. “Annuals” {Subscription 
Course} Rooms of the Society 
2 P.M. “Plants and Their Wan- 
derings” — Auditorium Straw- 
bridge & Clothier 
7 P.M. “Making Better Lawns” 

Rooms of the Society 


FEBRUARY 9 — THURSDAY 


11 A.M. “Perennials” {Subscrip- 
tion Course} Rooms of the Society 
7 P.M. “Chrysanthemums” 


Rooms of the Society 


« ” 
EXHIBIT 
Throughout February 
Collection of Named Hollies 
Rooms of the Society 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Lecture Tuesday, February 14, 8:00 p.m., 
Wayne University Student Center, 


5060 Cass (Corner of Putnam). The speaker will be 
H. L. Chapman, Director of Beal Botanic Garden, 
Michigan State College, on ‘*Plant Hunting’? — an 
account of plant exploration and introduction. The 
lecture is open to the public. There is no admission 
charge. 


Membership We invite Michigan readers to | 


become members of our Society. 
Annual Membership Fees: Individual, $3.00; Dual, 
(man and wife) $5.00. Our members receive a year's 
subscription to Horticulture; free tickets to the De- 
troit Flower Show; use of the Garden Library; and 
other services. 


The Garden Library Hers its - patrons 


these services: 

of Michigan book collection of 2500 volumes 

on horticulture and its related 
subjects, both standard and popular. File material 
covering over 1000 horticultural subjects. Bulletins, 
magazines, pamphlets. Help with your gardening 
problems, club programs, horticultural papers. Cir- 
culating library material will be mailed to you promptly 
upon request. 











THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 








1950 Detroit Flower Show 
MARCH 25 through APRIL 2 














at Convention Hall | 
| 











Feb. 20-21. Washington, D. C. National Peach 


Feb. 25-26. Columbus, Ga. Camellia Show. 
Feb. 26-28. Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City 


= 
‘ 





Council annual meeting, Wardman Park 
Hotel. 


Feb. 24-26. Miami, Fla. Sixth International 


Orchid Show. 


Flower Festival, Exhibition Hall, Municipal 


Auditorium. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


a 2 
/ Orn 
NEW ENGLAND 


SPRING 
FLOWER SHOW 


Mechanics Building, Boston 


March 12-18 
Y 


See the old-fashioned New England vil- 
lage: white houses, traditional gardens, 
blacksmith-shop, grist-mill and all. 


Sunday—1 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
Daily—10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


win 


. Admissions 
FREE TO MEMBERS (One) 
PATRONS $1.50 (tax inc.) 











The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 
FEBRUARY 
Wednesday, February 15, 1950 
2:30 P.M. 


Lecture 


Pal, rim Plants in 
Aiea, Gardens 


A discussion of non-native garden plants, 
their origins and histories 


By Thomas H. Everett 


Horticulturist, New York Botanical Garden 
ronx Park, New York 


Flower Show 


Any exhibit of seasonal material, or any exhibit 
of horticultural interest is welcome and 
will be suitably recognized by the 
Exhibition Committee. 


To be held in 


The Colonnades Ballroom 
ESSEX HOUSE 


160 Central Park South 
New York City 














Feb. 4. Boston, Mass. Monthly meeting of 
Region I of the American Iris Soc. at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

Feb. 4-5. Augusta, Ga. Camellia Show by the 
Sand Hills Garden Club. 

Feb. 4-5. New Orleans, La. Camellia Show of 
the New Orleans Garden Society. 

Feb. 6. Germantown, Pa. Meeting of the Ger- 
mantown Horticultural Soc. 

Feb. 7-8. Biloxi, Miss. Southern Weed Con- 
ference, Buena Vista Hotel. 

Feb. 8-10. Columbus, Ohio. American Pomo- 
logical Society annual convention in conjunc- 
tion with the Ohio State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Deshler- Wallick Hotel. 

Feb. 9. Orangeburg, S. C. Camellia Show. 

Feb. 9-10. Boise, Idaho. Idaho State Horti- 
cultural Society 55th annual meeting at Hotel 
Boise. 

Feb. 9-11. Martinsburg, W. Va. Fifty-seventh 
annual convention of the W. Va. State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Feb. 11-12. New Orleans, La. Camellia Show of 
the Men’s Camellia Club. 

Feb. 15-19. Chicago, Ill. Midwestern Chapter of 
the National Shade Tree Conference, Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago. 

Feb. 18-19. Pasadena, Calif. Camellia Show by 
the Southern Camellia Society, Inc. and the 
Pacific Camellia Society at Brookside Park. 


| Feb. 18-Mar. 21. Chicago, Ill. Azalea and Ca- 


mellia Show of the Chicago Park District, 
Garfield Park and Lincoln Park Conserva- 
tories. 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


With 2-inch Flowers 


Now on display here, plus 2n entirely new race 
of violets with double flowers that never drop 
off. You can’t buy these rare and unusual 
varieties elsewhere in New England. Well- 
started plants of many varieties at 


35¢ « 50¢ + 75¢ 


Send for complete descriptive price list 


RARE BEGONIAS 
A Special Offering 


A real connoisseur’s collection to pick from .. . 
many one-of-a-kind varieties of Rex Begonias, 
as well as unique double-flowered named 
varieties and many others. 


SEE OUR HOUSE PLANT COLLECTION of 
unusual and desirable house plants. Gerani- 
ums, Cacti, Patient Lucy, Oxalis, Succulents, 
Coleus, Philodendron, Ivy, Fuchsia, Azaleas, 
Parsley, Cyclamen, and others. 


We carry a complete line of all the needed 
indoor accessories for winter gardening. 


TWEET TREAT (Winslow's Wild-Bird Food), 5 
pounds, $.80, 10 pounds, $1.50. If ordering by 
mail, add 35¢ per 10 pounds for packaging 
and postage. 

ROSE CATALOGUE infull color ready now. Send 
for it today. 10% discount on orders placed and 
paid for before March Ist, 1950. 





GARDENING NEVER STOPS HERE —We're 
Open All Winter. Every day till dark — 
Sunday, too. Landscaping problems dis- 


> WINSLOW 


hh, | NURSERIES. INC. 


NV, PILGRIM ROAD, NEEDHAM MASS 


at ete \ NE 3-0868 * NE 3-2969 














**The Country Nursery Closest to Home" 
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BLUEBERRIES 


ANNUAL FEBRUARY SALE 
FOR APRIL DELIVERY 


Extra Heavy 3-Yr.-Old Plants 2’-3’ Tall 


Your Choice WEYMOUTH—Early CONCORD—Midseason 
JUNE—Early RUBEL—Late 
of RANCOCAS—Midseason JERSEY—Late 
at STANLEY — Midseason PEMBERTON—Late 
Varieties BURLINGTON—Late 







! 
NEW ° These are the same fine plants we offered last year at 95c each, and again 
we have obtained the entire stock of the same nursery. We do not hesitate to 
Gl A NT / offer these plants again, because of the 34,000 plants we sold last year there 
4 were only 3 replacements out of each 1000 purchased. For perishable stock, we 
consider this an excellent testimonial for sturdiness. They are all extra heavy, 
CULTIVA TED ! 3-year-old, New Jersey grown plants, guaranteed true to name and all first 
. quality stock. Read our guarantee below. Delivery will be made in April unless 
notified otherwise. Cash or check must accompany order. No C.O.D.’s or phone 








orders. 
ONCE PLANTED LASTS A LIFETIME 

Easy to grow, plant 5 to 7 ft. apart, fruit ripens over a period of 7 weeks. Plant 2 3 for $2.65, 6 for $4.95 C 
or more varieties for proper pollenization. As an ornamental shrub the blueberry POSTPAID IN 
cannot be surpassed—lovely pink blooms which open to bell-shaped white flowers 12 for $ 9.75 
in June. Brilliant autumn foliage. NEW ENGLAND 

~ 25 for $18.75 

EACH 














ASPARAGUS — 2 Yr. No. 1 Heavy Plants 
You con have garden fresh asparagus your efter your BLACKBERRIES —1 Yr. No. 1 Plants 


MARY WASHINGTON—Strong grower. Considered the best. Color green, rich, i ih ce ee 
tender stalks e PARADISE—New, early maturing variety. Large crisp stalks, tender, ELDORADO—Vigorous grower, prolific yielder. Postpaid in New England. 


exceptionally mild flavor. Postpaid in New England. 25 Plents fer $ 1 59 5 for 98c 10 for $ 1 79 








RHUBARB — No. 1 Roots 
Every home garden should have some rhubarb 
MecDONALD’S RED—New, prolific yielder, red stalks. Takes less sugar than other RASPBERRIES _— y Yr. No. 1 Plants 


Sade, Canipane & Mew Gagiane. 3 for 8 1.79 CUMBERLAND—The Black Raspberry. Produces large jet black fruit, firm, sweet and 
mild—Midseason « INDIAN SUMMER—Giant red everbearing. The best everbearing 
red raspberry—Early e LATHAM—The most popular midseason red raspberry. Very 
hardy, large fruit, fine color—Midseason. Postpaid n New England. 


GRAPEVINES — 2 Yr. No. 1 Heavy Plants Stor 98¢ lofer $1.79 


Grapes are easy to grow. Don't require too much space. Easy for any family to 
grow their own requirements for grape juice, jelly, etc. 

AGAWAN—Deep red, ripens early, vigorous grower « CACO—Best red, similar 
in flavor to European Muscat e CONCORD—Vigorous grower, hardy, ripens mid- 
season ¢ FREEDONIA—Black, very large, very early, excellent quality e MOORE'S 
EARLY—Ripens before Concord—deep black e NIAGARA—The best white grape " 
for N. E, e PORTLAND—White, early, large berry, excellent quality. Postpaid For Immediate Delivery 


in New England. 3 for $ 1 49 








GIANT CAMELLIA FLOWERED 


FREE! DURING THIS SALE with Each Purchase of $9.75 or TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


More—ONE DOZEN TOP SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS—The New EXHIBITION SIZE BULBS 


“SCARLET SENSATION.” 

A 1950 introduction imported from Holland, clear scarlet red with slightly white Begonics ore, perhaps, the hondsomest of all summer-flowering 

marking on lower petals. Enormous florets measuring 8” acros:. . plants. They are very popular for use in window-boxes, as house- 
plants, and for planting in beds or groups in moist, shaded areas. 

Gigantic flowers app uninterruptedly from July until frost. Bulbs 

may be lifted in autumn and stored in a cool place over winter for 

planting the following spring. Postpaid in New England. 


GUARANTEED NURSERY STOCK 
4 FOR $1.00 


We guarantee all plants sold by us to be in first class condition, so that with 
| reasonable care losses will be reduced to a Should any —- 
i purchased from us at retail prices fail to grow within sixty days, we wil 

replace them free of charge. 12 for $2.75 


TREE-LAND, INC. 


Memorial Drive at Western Ave., Cambridge, Mass. TRowbridge 6-8416 
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there 
is a 
difference 


*. CAROLATE — CHEMOTHERAPY § 
INVIGORATOR STYX CAROSEL 
FLEXIFIL | swe-93 | FABTE-COTE 


HEAL COLLAR STERITOL FLEXITITE 


i i NO OTHER COMPANY PROVIDES SO 
ES, there is indeed a difference ise MANY EXCLUSIVE, SCIENTIFICALLY- 
a great difference in the lasting PROVED | METHODS AND MATERIALS 
- “ A 
protection you give your trees when SHADE TREES. 


you care for them the Bartlett Way. 


The difference is in the thorough train- 
ing of every Bartlett representative, 
in the 40 years’ experience of the 
Bartlett Company, in the scientific 
work of the Bartlett Tree Research 


Laboratories, the extensive Experi- fms. aE AR eee 
mental Grounds, in the exclusive TREE EXPERTS 
Bartlett materials, methods, and tools. 





aa 

It would be foolish to compromise the The Bartlett Way 
value and beauty your trees afford. 
Trees are living things... they deserve 
the best care—Bartlett care—for only 
through Bartlett can you receive all 
the factors that make up the best in 
tree service. 


HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES & EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, STAMFORD, CONN. 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, 
Write to Department L-1 for Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Danbury, Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, 
a copy of our interesting bouk- Westport, Conn.; Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, 
let, “How a Tree Grows.” White Piains, N. Y.; Bernardsville, Morristown, Orange, N._J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), 
York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Portsmouth, Ohio; 
Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, WwW. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn. 

















